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This bibliography has [been conplle4 as part of a continuing series designed 
to make Infoxnetlon on relevant dissertations available to users of the ERIC 
system. Konthly Issues of Dissertation Abstracts International are reviewed 
In order to compile abstracts of dissertations on related topics, which thus 
become accessible in searches of the ERIC data base* Ordering information for 
th^ dissertations themselves is included at the end of the bibliography. 

. 'Abstracts of the following dissertations are Included in this collection: 



Asqulno, Hark Louis 
CRITICISM IN THE BALA^ICE: THE 
LITERARY ANTHOLOGIST AS LITERARY 
CRITIC AND PROMOTER IN NINETEENTH- 
CENTURY AMERICA 

Boyar, S. Janes 

A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF IMMEDIATE . 
AND DELAYED EFFECTS OF SEXIST AND 
NON-SEXIST CHILDREN'S LITERATURE AND, 
NON-SEXIST OCCUPATIONAL ROLE PLAYING 
6^ THE^ATTITUDES OF FIRST GRADE 
CHILDREN 

Breltwieser, Dlanne Elaine 
SILENT READING AS DRAMATIC EXPERIENCE: 
LITERARY PERSPECTIVES THROUGH PARTICI- 
PATION 
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Bunn-, ' Olena Swain- 
AN EXCEPTIONAL PERSPECTIVE: THE RHETORIC 
OF RETARDED CHILDREN IN NEWBERY AUARD- 
WINNING FICTION 



Galloway, Priscllla Anne 
SEXISM AND THE SENIOR ENGLISH LITER- 
ATURE CURRICULUM IN ONTARIO SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

Gauthier, Michael George 
SUBJECTIVE CRITICISM: ITS DEVELOP- 
MENT AND IMPLICATIONS FOR THE TEACH- 
ING OF LITERATURE 5^ 

Golden, Joanne Marie 
A SCHEMA FOR ANALYZING RESPONSE TO , 
LITERATURE APPLIED TO THE RESPONSES ,'■ 
OF FIFTH AND EKfflTH GRADERS TO REALISTIC 
AND FANTASY SHORT STORIES 

Hoomes, Eleanor Wolfe 

SEXISM IN HIGH SCHOOL LITERATURE 

ANTHOLOGIES 

Jones, Joan Scanlon 

POLITICAL SOCIALIZATION IN PICTURE 

BOOKS 1972-1976 



Charlesworth, Roberta Allison 
THE PROCESS OF READING POETRY: 
CATIONS FOR CURRICULUM 
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Feder, Herbert Abraham 
THE PLACE OF LITERATURE IN MORAL EDU- 
CATION: AN EXAMINATION OF THE MORAL 
ASPECTS OF LITERATURE, THEIR SIGNIFI- 
CANCE FOR AESTHETIC VALUE, AND THEIR 
INFLUENCE ON MORAL DEVELOPMENT 

Floyers, Wanda Jean Duffy 
PUPIL PREFERENCE FOR ART MEDIA USED 
IN ILLUSTRATIONS OF CALDECOTT AWAlfD 
WINNING BOOKS 



Klgar, Hadley John 

A STUDY IN AFFECTIVE SENSITIVITY: THE 
USE OF VALUE ORIENTED LITERATURE AT THE 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE* LEVEL 

Latimer, Georgia Blanche 
THE NEGRITUDE POETS AND THEIR CRITICS: 
A LITERARY ASSESSMENT AND IMPLICATIONS 
FOR EDUCATION 

Moran, Kenneth Francis 
AN INVESTIGATION OF READER BIAS IN THE 
WRITTEN RESPONSE OF NINTH-GRADE STUDENTS 
TO PROSE AND POETRY 
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Modly* Veronica Dolores 
A CONPARISOM OF KATHS* METHOD FOR 
VALUES CLARIFICATION WITH THE TRADI- 
TIONAL METHOD OF TEACHING LITERATURE 
IN THE EI^TH GRADE 

Ocey, Rheba Washington 
AN INQUIRY, INTO THE THEME OF ISOLATION 
IN ADOLESCENT LITERATURE ABOUT BLACK 
\ jUTH: an EXAMINATION OF ITS TREATMENT 
BY SELECTED WRITERS 

Parsons, Rolf William 
STUDENTS* RECALL OF SHORT STORY 
CONTENT FOLLOWING PRESENTATION IN 
PRINT AND TELEVISION MEDIA 

Reamy, Barbara Ann 

A STUDY OF THE DIFFERENTIAL, MSPONSES 
TO THREE MODES OF PRESENTATION OF POETRY 
..AS EXHIBITED IN THE WRITINGS OF HIGH 
SCHOOL JUNIORS 

Reed, Mary Catherine Wright > 
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Studler, Catherine Elizabeth * 
A COMPARISON OF THE RESPONSES OF FIFTH 
GRADE STUDENTS TO MODERN FANTASY AND 
REALISTIC FICTION 

Sullivan, Anna Mary Todmer 
A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE SEX-BIASED 
CONTENT IN MAJOR JUVENILE PERIODICALS 
PUBLISHED IN 1977 AND THE SEX-BIASED <^ 
CONTENT IN THE SAME PERIODICALS PUB- 
LISHED IN 1967 ' 

< « 
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Thompson, John Ira 

THE COGNITIVE DIMENSION OF LITERATURE 
AND ITS RELATION TO AESTHETIC VALUE 

Tsuruta, Dorothy Jane Randall ^ 
COMMJNITY COLLEGE STUDENTS* RESPONSES 
TO SELECTED ETHNIC POETRY AND MODE OF 
PRESENTATION 

Vander|^ft, Kay Ellen 
TEACHING CHILDREN TO BE CRITICS OF 
STORY: A HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS IN THE 
LATER ELEMENTARY GRADES . . 



A PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION OF THE IMAGE 
OF BLIND AND DEAF CHARACTERS IN 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 

Roden, Sally Ann 

A COMPARISON OF THREE TECHNIQUES OF 
TEACHING LITERATURE: SILENT READING, 
READERS THEATRE AND VIDEO-TAPE READERS 
THEATRE 

Schneider, Phyllis Lyeth 
THE EFFECTS OF A LITERATURE PROGRAM OF 
REALISTIC FICTION ON THE ATTITUDES OF 
FIFTH GRADE PUPILS TOWARD THE AGED 

Smith, Roy Anthony 

THE EFFECTS OF COOPERATIVE AND INDI- 
VIDUALISTIC GOAL STRUCTURES AND PREREAD- 
ING ACTIVITIES ON STUDENTS' COMPREHENSION 
AND ATTITUDES TOWARD READING SHORT STORIES 



Wehmeyer, Lillian Mabel 
WORLD-FUTURE /IMAGES IN CHILDREN'S 
LITERATURE • 

Wlckersham, Elaine Braund 

AN ANALYSIS OF NATIVE AMERICAN VERBAL 

IMAGES AS THEY ARE RELATED TO CHILDREN'S 

LITERATURE 

Williamson, Mary Ann Lutz 

THE HISTORY OF THE HENKEL PRESS AND 

IMPACT ON CHILDREN'S LITERATURE 

Yates, Janle Latalne Bar tie tt 
A DESCRIPTIVE STUDY OF TWO APPROACHES fO 
THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE: AN ORAL 
ENSEMBLE APPROACH AND A STANDARD APPROACH 



^ ^ ClirnbiSM in the balance: Whe Literary Anthologtst 
1^ Llttrory Critic and Promottis in MliietaMtli«Ceiitttry 
AiMriea ; Order No, 7MM14 

^ ASOmo, Mark Louis, PtuD« Brown Univeraltyt t9t8« S9(^ 

1 During the nineteenth century, the American literary an* 

thologtet eerved as a middleman who bridged the gap between 
the ^en conflicting demands o( a busineas^oriented literary 
Indestry and the needa of an emerging national literature, Aa * 
the leading antholpglets of the period, Rufus W« Orlawold, 
Evert A. Duyckinck, and Edmund C. Stedmakt functioned as lit* 
erary critics, hlatorlana and promoters* CriswoU, Duyckinck, 
and Stedman were men of practical affairs, engaged In busine8s» 
and, at times, In the actual marketing of American literature. 
All of them personally knew, in some capacity, the major writ** 
^ era of their generation* Each of these men had been actively 
involved, at various stages, in the political strugglen which 
led to the final passage of an International Copyright law. 

In a sense, the *e experiences shaped the sort ot literary 
criticism and literary history which they product* There Is 
a certain C'emmonsense practicality and shrewdne^i^ which 
characterise their volumes* For Griswold, Duyckinck, and 
Stedman, hterature was as much a natural resource as were 
the American people themselves. In their common literary 
nationalinm, these three anthologists, in fact, saw the people, 
the land, and the literature as being inextricably linked. Unques* 
tlonably, these men were literary partisans working In behaU 
of their native literature. Even Stedman, who was the most 
professional of the three men, was In no sense an objective lit* 
erary scholar. Nevertheless, they brought a certain excite* 
ment to their varied tasks as literary conservators, promoters, 
historians'^ critics whlrh has often been lost In academic 
criticism. Their insights were frequently based upon first-hand 
knowledge and experience as publishers* readers, editors, and 
Kntrnallsts. Stedman referred to his anthology as ''hand^made.** 
In fact, all/of the major compilations of the nineteenth century 
had been amitarly **crarted.* Designing their anthologies to 
suit the pragmatic demands of publishers, Griswold, Duyckinck, 
and Stedman attempted, at the same time, to produce works ot 
critical IfUight Which wotfta' Justly represent Americans literary 
achlevemehtSr-Thrconflicts between •'God and Mammon,*^ as 
Stedman once phruaed It, were inevitable. Duyckinck and Sted- 
man, in particular, felt the tremenoous strains of trying to sat** 
Isfy the competing demands of Inisiness and art. Yet,, pol.sed 
aa they were betwe^^n these two mighty forces in nineteenth** 
century America'» 8fx*ial and IntellertuaLhistory, Griswold, 
Duyckinck, and Stedman produced some semarkuble literary 
criticism. * 

« 



Six heterogeneous intact classes (142 students) were ran- 
domly assigned to fiv« treatment groups, and a control group 
with no experimental treatment The five treatments were 
prtseiM through the medium erf slides and audlotape» and 
tneluded: sexist children's literature; non-sexlst children's 
literature; non*sextst occupational role playing; sexist chil- 
dren's literature plus non-sexlst occupational role playing; and 
non-sextst children's literature plus non*s$ctst occupational 
rote jdaylng. The Croup Version It Scale for Children (ITBC), 
a measure of children's sex -role preferences» and the Inves- 
tigator -designed Primary School Sex stereotype Scale (PSSSS), 
a measure of children's sex -role stereotyping, were admin* 
Istered to all groups.as pi*etests, posttesta, and delayed post- 
tests. Pearson product ^moment correlation, analysis of vari- 
ance, analysis of covarlance. Including repeated measures, and 
^ analysis of the cell means, were employed to answer five re* 
search questions. 

The follow li« conclusions were reached: 

1. The Group Version ITSC was a reliable measure of the 
sex -role preferences of first graders, 

2. The PS^ was a reliaUe measure otthe sex-role 
stereotyping of first graders. 

3. The six Intact classes utilized in this study were Ini- 
tially very dissimilar, with reapect to their group mean scores 
on both the ITSC and the PSSSS. This occurred In spite of the 
fact that the students were assigned to groups by the adminis- 
tration without regard to any particular variable, except for 
age and academic ^pproprlafenesa 

4. Analysis of the ITSC cell mean scores did not generally 
conform to the Investigator's expectations. This may have oc- 
curred for a number of reasons: the ITSC lacked face validity; 
particular treatments had no effect on what the ITSC . was mea- 
suring; the reactive effect of the pretest iqwered group mean 
scores on the posttests. 

& Analysis of the PSSSS celt mean scores conformed al- 
most unanimously to the investigator's expectatloite. This may 
have occurred for a number of reasons: the PSSSS had face 
validity; the treatments had an effect on what th^ PSSSS was 
measuring; the effects of exposure to the various treatmettf 
groups were generally sustained with the passage of time. 

6. The following variables did not seem to be slgnlflieant 
faetors In terms of the group mean scores on the Group Version 
ITSC and the PSSSS: students' sex; students' age; the pres- 
ence or absence of a mate adult figure In the students' homes; 
and student attendance during the treatment aJminlstratloa 

Recommendations for counseling, teaching, and psycho- 
therapy, and for further research, were presented. 



A COMPAFiATlVB ANALYSIS OF IMMBWATK ANO DK- 
LAYBD EFPPCT8 OF SEXIST AND NON-SKXIST CIllL- 
DRBN'S tiTKRATlIRE AND NON -SEXIST OCCUPATIONAL 
ROLE PLAYING ON TUB ATTITUDES OF HHST GRADE 
CHILDREN Order No. 790B034 

BOYAR, S. .lames, Kd,D. ITniversity <>f Maine, 1078. 2n2pp, 
Adviser: Frank T. Vitro, 4r. 

The purpose of this study was to determine the niea8ar*»d 
effects of five spxist and non«sexist otaSHrriuni strategics on 
the sex -rot <^ preferences ^d sex«rnle stereotyping of first 
graders. The investigatitr i e;isoned that the findings might 
have Implications for educational and governmental perHonnel, 
as well as private foundations, currently investing lartte amounts 
of money toward the creation and Implementation of non-sexUt 
currlcular materials. Implications for the lmllvldu«U Include 
greater se.t-role fl**Jtlbllity, thnmgh th#» development of a reper- 
toire of both feminine and maHCuline chararteristics, ami being 
free to chDD.ne fr(»m either according to the appropriateness of 
the situation. 





SILENT READING AS DRAMATIC EXPERIENCE: LITERARY 
PERSPECTIVES THROUGH PARTICIPATION 

Order No« 7908008 

BREITWIESER, Dlanne Elaine, Ph.D. Southern Illinois tJnl- 
versity at Carbondale, 1978. 3S3pp« Major Professor: 
Dr. Marlon Klelnau 

Focusing upon the silent reading activity of the oral Inter** 
preter, the study proposes that there are four modalities or 
'roles* which the reader, trained In oral Interpretation, may 
assume when In contact with a literary text. The four roles 
are lal>eled (1) observer, (2) llstenei*, (3) persona and (4) au- 
thor. The fields of oral Interpretation, reading theory and lit** 
erature studies are the research areas which contribute to the 
development of tb<! four reader roles. 

The r04e of observer Is characterized as that vantage point 
from which the reader studies and looks at the text. It Is a 
perspective upon the text which Includes some measure of dis^ 
tance and non-engagement between the reader and the liter- 
ature. 

The role of listener Is characterised as that vantage point 
from which the reader hears the text i^s If It were spoken to 
him/her. This second reader role closely parallels Wayne C. 
Booth^s concept of the 'Implied reader.* 



tte roto of pertOM la etar«ettrlM4 u tliil VMtag9 
frm IHdeli tto realtor apeaka tiia taat aa tt It vera wiglailtag 
fronr Ua^iar aetf. TlilarotetattettaiialperforiiiaMeataMa 
alllia'aral liAerpretw vtoii la pwft^auuiea before cftNMi 

1^ role ef dMtlwr la diariHAiMrlaed aa UttI 
freai wUelttlie rMder tmagbiiAlvtdjr eagagea aalf vtth tba 
idM authorial aul^ectlvttjr. Thta fmiith reader role aloa^ 
paraltela Wajrae C. Boolli'a eoneepl of Uie «la«>lled author** 

ReeogaUIng Uiat the readlag aetlvttjr la moltl-fMete^ tte 
datidta^eii of the taw rolea la aa attempt to eharaaterlaa 
aome of tlie a^octa of ttat aetlvlty. Baeli reader rote ia eaaas- 
iMd lathe llgtt of (1) «hat the role provldea the reader lathe 
mir of knowledge aadeiverlenllalperqiectlvea, (S) potential 
reader actlvftlea wltUn the role, (S) how a reader aad/or a 
tMl aMy Influence the reader'a aaaumptkm of the role^ (4) how 
the reader may apeak aad hear the teat lathe role and (i)*the 
deaerlpllve v(4ee of crttleliOn made poaalble by the readnr^a 
esq^leneeof therole« Literary esunqilea are Included to 
UtoMrate the rolea of obaerver, llatener, peraona and authnr* 

The atttcly eoaelutea ita examination pf the alien! readlag 
actlirlty of the oral Inlerpreter by exploring Implicatlona the 
taur rolea may have In the area of puUld performanee* 



AN EXCEI^tONAL PERSPECTIVE: THE RHETORIC OF 
RETARDED CHILDREN IN NEWBERY AWARD->WINNINQ 
FICTION Order Na 7813045 

BUNN, Ciena Swain» Ed.D. The University of North Carolina 
at Greensboro, 1978. 21^. Director: Dr. Lola V. Bdinger 

A rhetoric of children's fiction follows a writer's means 
of influencing his reader. The popular phenomenon of the 
1960'a and '70's known as the new realism provi4es the writejr 
and critic of children's books with opportunities to observe 
an exceptional perspective in fiction. Drawing from social 
problems that have been traditionally avoided as subjects In 
children's bookSi the new realism sets out to satisfy factual, 
social, or commercial concerns; frequently it is didactic; 
sometimes it shows an ugly side of life. By definition the 
. treatment of mental retardation in 42 children's stories pub«» 
llshed since 1960 is both new and real. Because many living 
children with mental deficiencies are placed by law in class* 
rooms instead of institutions^ they have become highly visible; 
tt is now a fact of conten)porary life that the problem of men* 
tal retardation has t>een made evideid to children all over 
America. A writer, therefore, who delineates a retardate 
can no longer presuppose his character to be a clown who 
gives readers something to laugh at and thus protects them 
from tfl^ need to think. A retarded child, set forth as a fic* 
tional character, is a writer's gift; he exists in fiction for the 
sake of the render^ To examine a writer's means of periuad^ 
ing the reuder to accept mental retardation in his story is to 
define a process for examining the rhetoric of children's 
fiction. 

Of the 42 bot.)ks that treat this social problem, three have 
won a Newbery Medal. Irene Hunt^s Up a Road Slowly (1967), 
Betsy Byars* The Summer of the Swans <1970^, and Jean Cral 
head George 's Tiulle of the Wolves (1973) have been cited as 
the most distinguished American literature for children. Be* 
cause the 6t.itus accorded them as Newbery winners allows 
them to sorve as models of good. oHtenslbly nondladactic and 
entertainlnit fiction, and btTause thev are appropriate to the 
perspective of this Htudy, thev offer a i^round for examining 
what the best of realistic writers do with the rhetoric of men* 
tal retard;itl(>n» 

Through a cl>se reading of cjilnoHes relevant to the subject, 
this study rioes three things: (I) It discovers and denmnstrates 
a process of rhetorical criticism by discussing each narrative 
in terms of product ^plot, character, stylo, and the like) and of 
the writer's potential effect on the reader. Illustrating by analy 
sis and example some of the ways In which the writer seeks to 
manipulate the atidlence, (2) It dofities the fictional character 
of a retarded child as a delUjpjate av;ent of persuasion which 
en)lH)dles the writer's meaning iind shapes the reader's re- 
sponse. (3) It dlHcnvers ways In whlr4i a writer handles a so- 
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\ etel eoneern (or falls to) withoiA Jeopardiaing the fiction as 
good and entertaining literature for children. This stu^ 
cepts the obligations of nonprescriptive rhetorical criticism 
to 4teserlbe, Interpret, and Ju^e, 

To this end certain points are fundamental \o a writer's 
rhetoric whett^r he writes for children or adults. A writer 
coidrota his reader by persuasion. The force of his charac* 
ter, personality, and literary slcill are his available mean»to 
persuade. The choices that he makes of subject matter^ of 
audience, of what to say and not to say, his attitudes toward 
hla reader's potential Intelligence and reqionse, all work to* 
gcther In concord to create his image. To determine a writer's 
Image is to discover the rhetoric of his fiction. 

It fotlowSi then, that a new realist defines more than the 
character of his jretarded child: he defines hinmelt In the 
conscious or unconscious chbices that he makes the constructs 
the Image of a teller in the tale. Insole as he is the right sort 
of writer for children, as C. S. Lewis puts it, the storyteller . 
is a rhetorician of good sense, good character, and good wiU« 
When he writes a truth^^discovery novel that tries to lead young 
people to the hard truths of mental retardation in contemporary 
society, the good person skilled in speaking is able through 
the moral and Itterary choices that he makes to realise as 
authentic experience for children and at. the same time to call 
up the resources of mature readers, as wiell. The true rhetori* 
clan q>eaks with a validity that is not altered by his appeals to 
* the young. 



THE PROCESS OF READING POETRY: IMPLICATIONS FOR 
CURRICULUM 

* ♦ 

CHARLESWpRTH, R6berta Attlson, E40. University of To- 
ronto (Candida), 1977 

Concerned observers as welt as professional surveys indi<* 
cate that, generally speaking, poetry Is not a significant part of 
programs being offered to students at the undergraduate level 
in Canada, Great Britain, or the United States. This condition 
seems to have been created by a combination of factors - so- 
ctetal, cultural, pedagogical, and administrative, not the least 
of which Is a lack of convlctloh on the part of many teachers 
that what they can do with poetry In the classroom Is either of 
Interest or of value to students. But poetry is important to 
mankind, as 19 proven by its survival qualities, and it has a nat** 
ural aiveat to children. 

This study offers a hitherto non«existent knowledge base 
which should help teachers with poetry in the classroom, and 
should result In poetry becoming a basic ingredient in educa* 
tion from kindergarten to graduation. Collating insights from 
psycholingitlstlcs, psychobiology, hermeneutlc philosophy, and 
literary criticism, it provides new perspectives on the physio- 
logical, emotional, and cognitive responses elicited In a reader 
of poetry and shows how these responses eventuate in meaning. 

Existing information regarding the process of reading, hav- 
ing been drawn from studies of discursive prose, is inadequate 
when applied to the reading of poetry. Some of the principles 
apply directly, since poetry, like prose, is a form of language. 
For example* readers of both poetry and pros#« use surface 
structure features and deep structure knowledge. That Is, they 
use the organizatUm of black marks on the page which carry 
the codified message, and the Interrelated complex of assimi- 
lated personal experiences and theoretical learning stored In 
long-term memory. But the conventions of poetry overlay the 
operation of the language systems* effecting a parallel, but 
different process of reading. They provide redundant Informa- 
tion which facilitates understanding: the sound system provides 
a context of meaning and acts as rehearsal device tu suntaln 
elements in the short-term memory; rhythm helps focus at* 
tentlon: metaphorical elements aid the aHshnllation and ac- 
comm<4atlon of the messages In the text (Incidentally improv- 
ing communications between the hemispheres of the brain). 
The reader accunmlateH plural meanings rather than dlHamblg- 
uattng the mcHsages, a C(»nceijt whlrh hecom*»A rlear with ac- 
ceptance of the principle of distanciutlon. He operatf^s on a 
principle uf prediction nuuuiue r»ithf»r than prediction fulfilled, 
the I. iss refttiUIng In pleasurable surprise and an attention re- 
quired for understanding;. 



' StttdlM of current claiittroom procedures reveal praetlees 
vMclittnterfere with a student's potential response to poetry* 
BltniMtary schools generally sUp poetry Into odd or spare 
moments. They, do not use it as basic material for learnltv to * 
read w developing the early stages of fluency* Seeondary 
seliu<A8 teaeh critical appreciation rather than beii« eoneerned 
wttl) tlw» personal reading of poetry. At all levels teactors 
mal^e a practice of directing buth the oral reading and the dls- ' 
eusslon of the poem so that the meaning is restricted to what*, 
ever the teacher has decided was the author's meaning. 

ft ti^ suggested that students should be offered much more 
poe^ and poetry of a more challenging quality th;ui they have 
be^n glven^ that a |)oem be read several times t>eforeidiscu8* 
sion lakes place, that students be encouraged to consign some 
passages of poetry to noemory, that Mlscue Analysis tech- 
niques and the Coze Procedure be re*examined in their appli^^ 
eaticm to literary materials, that the legitimacy of sbme of the 
queiltions on traditional literature tests be reviewed, that ques« 
tipns related to Hterdture in reading slcltls materials be re^ ' 
' visM, that literary mater lalo, particularly poetry, replace 
some of the n(in«*rhythmic, unnatural texts usod In the early 
stages (»f reading, even for users of non-^stundard Ctiglish. 



THE PllkCE OF LITERATURE IN MORAL EDUCATION: 
AN EXAIWTaTION OF THE MORAL ASPECTS OF LITERA- 
TURE, THEIR SIGNIFICANCE FQR AESTHETIC VALUE, AND 
THEIR INFLUENCE ON MORAL DEVELOPMENT 

PEDER, Herberi Abraham, Ph.D. University of Toronto (Can- 
ada), 1878 

This examination is prompted by the publication of Religiois 
Informa tion and Moral Develcjpment , otherwise Icnown as the 
Keiller Maclcay Report, which criticises' the traditional program ' 
of moral and religio* instruction in the public schools of On* 
tario. The chief criucl.atns are that the traditional program is 
sectarian, doctrinaire,, nnd>orally ineffective. The Maclcay 
Report's alternative suggestions are to offer two separate 
courses: (I) moral r<»asoning. ard (2) Information about the 
world^s great religions. My claim is that while the Maclcay 
Report's criticisms are valid, its own program is Itself loss 
than adequate in dealing coniprehen»lvely with moral develop- 
ment. 

The argumont in ho advanced is that the propor study of 
Ittetaturo can ho a in»tter basis for establishing a program of 
moral education than the nniethodotogy advticated by the Mackay 
Report. Following a proposition of Schllle 's, that there Is a 
eonceptual linkhotween aesthetic man and moral man, the basic 
question is askoi!, •Clvon that we treat literature as art, how 
may the study of literature be expected to contribute tt) moral 
development ?* Two theories of literature are seen as offering 
responses to the qtiostion- -didacticism and aesthcticlsm. The 
extremes of each theory are Immediately rejected as inadequate. 
The moderate versions of didacticism and aesthcticlsm, how* 
ever, as represontod respectively by the theories of F, R. 
Leavis and Northrop Fryo, are presented ft)r critical examina* 
tion« 

Specific fonis is upon throp charartorlr.tlrs of the integrated 
moral porson- broadened sympathies, sharp»'net! rationalltv. 
and streni^honefi moral identity -and h')W litera^iro as seen by 
each theorist mav contribute to the develiipnu*nt <if thi»f;e char 
actepstics. The threi* mibjvct areas whu h are sug^jested as 
relating to thi* charaeteristu s are respi«ettve1y "life m litera- 
ture, crltloisnr* evaluatiun or sehtilarship, ami literature as 
* religious* exprtvsston. 

Leavis*s view (»f •*ltf»»* m htiM at»ir«« refers ti> the serums- 
ness of the siihjeet matter, the writ»»r*s oi»iiimltment t«} a "sin- 
cere** reali/iition of the stibjeet matter, and t«i the writer's uso 
of an^ii^ropriate e«»ntempor.irv rhetorie, Frye sees the "life* 
of lito'Wiiro a« the pursuit nf nuthu al reality. The iiouKina- 
tlon relates to all of hutu in «!esiro, an«i thr«>»iRh literary crafts- 
manship »fesirt» IS enaMeii til escape fn»m existi»ntial n»alitv. 
t^eavis views literary t riti» i'<tM as pi im ipallv evaluation; Fryo 
urges that it he srhtilarship. Leavis views littTatiire as human- 
tntxv *relu»iiiii«4* e\|)rt*ssi«>n. Frye sfes it as tranrtreivfent vl • 



De&iled analysis of both critical theories shows their 
strengths as literary theories; but also their wealuiesses. In 
order, thert^fore, to find conceptual starting points for the teach- 
ing of literature as literature in programs of moral education, 
it is decided to integrate the strengths of both theories* At first 
it Bppezrs that because they are in key literary respects at op- 
posite poles integration will be difficult. Nonetheless, their 
educational views ^ire seen at crucial points to converge. And 
these commonly held educational views in turn suggest various 
common goals for literary education* 

It then remains to suggest thos^ aesthetic features within .. 
literature, accepted by both Leavis and Frye, which may be * 
related to these conceptual starting points for*moral education. 
Each of the three characteristics of the integrated moral per- 
son- -broadened sympathies, sharpened rationality, and strength* 
ened moral identity*-is again examined* ' And in each case, be- 
cause of specific aesthetic features the esqperience of literatuio 
is shown to hold more promise than the methodology recom- 
mended by the Maclcay Report for influencing moral develcqp- 
ment. 



PUPIL PREFERENCE FOR ART MEDIA USED IN ILLUS-. 
TRATIONS OF CALDECOTT AWARD WINNING BOOKS 

Order No. 7908824 

fWWEBB, Wanda Jean Duffy, Ph.D. The University of oida- 
homa, 1978* tOSpp. Major Professor: Mary Clare Petty 

The purpose of this stucfy .was to Investigate the type of art 
media (U'eferences for Illustrations by first and second grade 
students when they were given a choice of five types of art 
media used In Caldeeott Award Wtonlng books. The five types 
of art media used In the study were water color, woodcut, 
tempera, pre-separated and.graphic (wltti color). All subjects 
were English Speaking CauciMan students. The samp)« waa 
proportionally taken from three elementary Schools lii south* 
easterii Oklahoma. The si^b-groups germane tp the study were 
inlalligenee, gender and socio-economic levels of the ninety 
studeito Involved in the study. One-half of each sub-group 
were lK»ys and one-half were girls. First choice preferences 
of students of the Intelligence group and first choice prefer- 
ences of the socio-economic group showed a statistical signlft- 
eanee for the woodcut art media. The second and third choice 
preferences did not show any statistical preference. The ordi- 
nal position of the media by aggregate totals were woodeut, 
graphic (with color), water color, pre-f eparated and tempera. 



SEXISM AND THE SENIOR KNGLISH LITERATURE CUR- 
RICULUM IN ONTAlUO SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

GALLOWAY, Prla. llla Anne, Ph.a University of Toronto 
(Canada), 1977 

An educational system whime primary goal is to maximize 
personal and societal ftnnvth of students must ensure the ab- 
sence of sexist bias in the curriculum. Ontario prufosses t^is 
primary ^oal iiut makes no strong attempt tu turn it Into (act, 
to i^nsure equal and reciprocal opportunities for ^:ro.vth to ^>th 
male and female high sohoul students. t 

Sexist bias was foumi In the dotonnlnants of Eiurll:-h cur- 
riculum in grades 11 to 13 ami In th^ litt^rature of fnrtv-two 
mandatory credit courses In e-^ht bwmd.irv schijnls throujih- 
out the* provim «». 

All detprminaiits cxamlnod mdhMt»»rf In vano is A-ays that a 
biased curriculum rxlsttul an«i that nn atrw.w lea U rship was 
belni; provl<lf<i to offivt rhamrr^s. If i^Mirral ch.uu*.«»s in atti- 
tudes an I prac tii t's aii' t«^ o«*c-.tr, ti ti' nvxA l* » rl:.(»./.»^*< in thf* 
bi^: nuuvl.itt.rv credit cimrsiv; \\\ lln-thsh. Fi-.v st»!-!' !tts u-mUl 
i)e UMrh«' I h\ tifjtiMu.it .i«M!ti"!M! c »»rh«»s s-ii-!*. a « W« :iirn in 
I.itfraturr, 



: Eighty -three percent of RngUsh c|ep»rtment heads In On* 
tarla-hlf;h &rh(K>ts in 1977 are iuale» although huU tlie English 
toacharH are women* StudenU perceive a model iii which men 
AMI wo*oen loach, but men arc* In charge. 

The literature curriculum Itself i» even more andrwentrlc 
than the decision -making strur*turei with almost 00 percent 
hBlf^ male-written and only It percent with female main char- 
aeters* 

Literature data included 1,769 items, the complete range * 
of prose prescrU>ed and a<falltionally available for study in th0 
forty -two courses. Descriptive analysis showed that fehnales 
are unlmportaDt in most of the literature and absent in a notice* 
able amount. Students can complete' ah entire two or three 
.year senior English program without ever encountering a wark 
wjrl^n by a woman or one where the main character is •female. 
Almost never is a female protagonist found who is also Ca- 
nadian and contemporary. Women are role^deflned in relation 
to men. Men ar£>»tMers and adventurers; women stay home. 
Womi^*B concerns are trivial and their appropriate sphere is 
domestic; they are powerless and/^or inipractical and romantic; 
often» they are not even survivors. .Women seldom'have aspi* 
rations beyond home and.tamily; where such aspirations are 
found, they are Usually •'sacrificed'* to marriage and jptother** 
hood, o«» catastrophe follows. Sexual aggressiveness is not 
apeeptaUe In women; female sensuality is suspect The re* 
vi^rse of these statements applies to the men. Twenty -three of 
the twenty -six main authors are male, with Shakespeare pre* 
eminent; four of five Shakespearian plays most frequently 
studied feature mates; the model of woman most frequently 
encouhtered Is I^ady Macbeth. ^ 

Stttlstical analysis quantified the literature data. Eight 
times^a8 many selections are written by men as by women. 
Seven ni^le protagonists are found for every female. Eighty- 
six perce'ht of the literature is not Canadiaa More than three- 
quarters of it antediites 1960; two-thlrd^^ of the courses in- 
clude no literature originally published since 1970. Women 
kre underrepresented not only iu relation to life but also In 
relation to a bibiingrapltic sample of Uter;i(t^fre. Further, the 
high school lit<>raturc written by women baa a hljiher proportion 
of other-sex (male) protagonists than a blWlugraphlc sample; 
no coniparahto difference is found in the writing by men. 

One result uf male diimlnance of afithors is that 96 percent 
of male protagonists, but also two-thirds of the important fe- 
male characters In the high school literature are creations of 
men. Models of muttltuod and womanhriod studied by female and 
male students are seen fron? th^ male perspective^ M'ajor an- 
thologies are particularly objectionable U^th In study sugges* 
tlons and content. 

Further studies should be undertaken, some concerned with 
teachers* attitudes and practices. 

Specific reruminemiaticinH for <'hani;e are made, one being 
that English curricula be re;isseHsed in the U^ht of the cate- 
gorir.ations and criteria of this study: but these criteria are 
important in a s<>clety where sexual IJt^nttty is also important; 
the criteria must he themnt^lvMH subject to continuing review In * 
the light of chajii;int: C4)nditi»»ns. 



SUWBCTIVF: CnmCtSM: its DBVRLOPMKm* AND IMPLI- 
CATIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE 

Order No. 7905010 

GAUTMIER, Michael Cteor^e, Ed.D» Hoston University School 
of Education. 107B. 157pp. Major Professor: Thomas G. 
Devine 

Since the Hixttes» literary critics am> -ichers of liter;iture 
sUike have shifted their perspective from an inordinate concern 
with the form.U fe.itures of titerarv works to an equally exces- 
sive regard for each ^dude^t^^ subjective ex|ierienc«9 of lltera- 
tui ContemUng th:it meaning exists not in lexts Imt In IndU 
vtauiil readers, subjectlvlst ori»»»tatlon.4 conoeirfrrite on ihe 
psychological aiul affective cuntponent.4 of the l euJU'ii t\\p»*ri- 
ence. Ultimately stibjective rrltlclsm arfrues that llter:iry 
works have existence ap^^rt fnmi the idlnsyncratlc tran.-^- 
formation o( textual ••lein»»rtH into exfire^^sions of the reader's 



personality themes and emotional dynamics. Literature be* 
ecsnea nothing more than an occasion for a refuse, a Html 
of psychological switch which serves to unlatch the rii^der'e 
0m < ^ton al floodgates. The eollpslam of the eubjedlif^ par i« 
dtgm^ wherelqr each reader creates literature m bis own l^age, 
, undermines the critical assumptions informing all pre%1ou» 
Ittaracy scholarship as well as the pedagogical predlerrtr.m* 
iM the teaching of Utorature. An examination of the prtrfM • 
eional publications dealing with literary criticism and wtte 
)tterelttre teachii« reveals that subjectivism has become a 
dmnlnanl Intellectudl Influence on literary scholarship and 
pedagogical theory. If the profession is to understand the 
forces radicalUl(« literary i^udles> the philosophic origins 
and pedagogic implications of subjective criticism warraiA 
Ittveatlgation. 

In the first chapter^ "^radlva and Narcissus: Psycho* 
analytic Aesthetics and Subjective Criticism,* the thread of 
subjectivism is traced from Freud^s aesthetic conjectures 
through the psychoanalytic literary critics Simon O. Lesser 
and Norman Holland to the radical subjectivism of David Bleich« 
A deacrlptloa of subJectivism^s psychoanalytic origins and 
philosophic limitations, the ch^ter documents the subjectiv ^ 
iflt rtrategy of translating literary structures into psychologl-^ 
cal entities. Beginning with an examination of Fr«*ud's theory 
of art and his habit of reading his own concerns into artworks 
fthe Qradiva prlnc^l^)^ chapter one analyzes the declension 
by which the notion that an artwork embodies the fantasies of 
bcth the artist and the art audience gives way to an entirely 
narcissistic paradigm of literary experience whereby each 
reader responds only to his own projections. The chapter sug- 
gests that when literature is approached from a psychoanalytic 
lens, it loses Its traditional footing as an art form and is rele* 
gated to the social sciences. In severing literature from its 
aerthetic bases, subjectivism wrenches the study of literattee 
away firom all past assumptions and practices. 

The directions in which subjectivlst criticism has moved 
the literature classroom are examined in 'Narcissus in the 
Classroom*. The impMcations of subjectivism for teaching 
literature indude the ado,. >n of psychoanalytic techniques 
and a preocctqiatlon with plumbing the unconscious compo* 
nenks of readers' req)onses. Banking its theory on thenqiMutic 
shoals, subjectivism encourages students to engage in nar-» 
cisslstic disclosures of personal psychological l^e. Case 
histories and clinical accounts of readers' personal legends 
supplant traditional concern with the features of literary teids. 
Since subjectivism regards all reading as autobiogr^hical, 
such taMbunertal aspects of pedagogical theory as teacher 
training, the evaluation of students, and the goals of Ittwary 
study are called into question. 

The premise of the final chapter, «The Contexts of Literary 
Texts,* is that critical attitudes affect tue way literature is 
eaperienced. The central tenets of subjectivism (and of other 
critical schools which borrow their paradigmatic met^hora 
from ejdraliterary contexts) are examined In terms of their 
implications for e^qperiencing Itterature. Subjectivism begins 
in categorical error, for it borrows its critical framework 
from psychoanalytic theory and thereby confuses the nature, 
methods, and purposes of literary investigation with those of 
psychoanalysis. Since the context of critical inquiry deter* 
mines the nature of our <^cern with the reader and the text, 
the chapter argues that th^re is a need for an aesthetic frame«^ 
work governing literary Investigation. If the criticism and 
teaching of literature are to escape their current eclecticism 
and specialization, literary studies must be grounded in an 
aesthetic cc.^ext. 
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FOR AkALYZmO RB8PQN8E TO UTERATimS 
O TRE\RE8K>N8E8 OF ftm AND ElOllTa 
O REALIffpC AND FANTASY SHORT STORIES 

OMtor No. 7808I49 

. . Joume Mart«, Ph,D, The OtAo State Untverslty, 

t9lt. I< >IN7P* Advlaer: Professor Martha IQag 

The irurpose of this study was to develop a theoretical 
Immevork^or esiiloplm the nature of response to literature, 
A fldMNBi for analyaiag responses was designed and apidled to 
^Um responses of fifth and eighth grade students to realislte and 
fMitasy f bdrt stories. 

Tlie t^ieoretlcal framework reflected four major con^p* 
readiag^response process. The first ccwiponent 
n defined as an active processor of language who 
with the text and shapes ei^erlenee with language, 
ier br^ prior knowle^ of language, literature and 
^ to bear on the text, A second conqKment Is the teid** 
turs, language and literary conventlons«*whlch Im- 
pacts ^cn the reader Infhienclng how the reader links Into the 
text and responds to It, The assumptlcn la this study Is that 
ittffertat texts make different ctemands on the reader. For en* 
ample, a fentasy story Involves a different sort of commitment 
to the secondary world, one In which the reader must agree to 
aeeept the world the author creates, 

A third coillponettt of this framework involves the inter* - 
astlen betwem the tejd and the reader by considering how 
tte reader reconstructs the text and what the reader considers 
to bs sallebt in thf text. The fourth compment considers 
the reader In the reflective period following response and how 
he articulates the reading experience. The prtncliMl question 
here is whiU does the reader take with him from the virtual 
espertence, 

A schema was developed for exploring the nature of re* 
sponse and assessing how the reader Is linking into the text. 
The schema was comprised of levels of discourse which to^ 
cosed on the purpose for using language and these included: 
eqpressive, report, exposition and construct. Underlying the 
levels of discourse are cognitive operations such as identlfl«» 
cation, classification, interpretation and evaluation, A third 
major component is the patterns of references ••endophoric 
aad exo|Aiortc which reflect text anfl non-text references re«» 
speetlvely. 

Hie fourth category in the schema concerns how subjects 
reconstruct the text in a retelling fornuit, A central story 
structure was abstracted from each of the stories and incUtded 
Setting, Beginning, Development and Resolution, Within these 
di visions were farther refinements of the story such as states, 
events, reactions, goal attempts and outcomes* 

The procedure of the study involved selecting a sample of 
teif fifth and ten eighth graders from a middle class commu- 
nity, Aibjects were asked to read and listen to a fhntasy and 
realistic story on two different occasions* Following exposure 
to each text» subjects were randomly assigned to trained unl- 
verslty students who engaged them in an Interview, Questions 
Included an open ended, a recall and five channeling questions 
to which the subjects responded orally into a tape. Open ended 
and channeled responses were analyxed'according to discourse 
level, cognitive operation and reference pattern. Recall re- 
sponses were maiched against story structure elements to de- 
termine the salience of textual features across grades and 
texts. 

Results indicated that eighth graders offered more inter- 
pretive, endophortc responses while fifth graders contributed 
more expressive responses. Eighth graders recalled many 
more elements In the Development and the Resolution of the 
story than the fifth graders. The realistic story evoked more 
identifiratiun responses particularly for fifth graders while the 
fuitasy story prompted many eighth graders to compare the 
story to other fantasies. 

Implications are significant In that text is a nmjor infhi* 
ence in types of responses produced. Differences across ages 
may refiect the grade level as well as instruction. 



6EXI8U IN HIGH SCHOOL UTfiRATURE A^rrH0LOQIG8 

Or4«r No. 790012$ 

MOOmIbB. :Eteanor Wolfe, Ph. D. Georgia Stoto University •> 
Co)l«|^ of. Edueatlon, 1978. 199n>. / | . 
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\ purpose 

Thb purpbse of this study was to investigate the differences 
In the portrayals of males and females in selected high school 
Itlwillure mthologles by systematic eicamination of the literary 
content and the illustrations to determine whether seKism exists 
In ttose anthologies* Sexism arbitrarily assigns certain chax 
Mteristlcs, abilities and aspirations to people based solely on 
thetr sex, regardless of their Individual talents and perfor* 
.mances, and discriminate against both males and females. 
This study, through content analysis, examined the roles« set- 
tings, behaviors, interactions, and occupations and professions 
of males and females, as well as compared the number of fe» 
male to male authors and characterse 

Methods and Procedures 

Twentj)*eight selected literature anthologies fur grades 
9-12 were examined Frequencies were noted on two content 
analysis instruments, one for literary selections and one for 
illustratiuns, which were constructed for use in this study. 

Results 

I^oiiowing are the results of this study reported in ratios: 
Literary Selections 

Female authors to male authors i:8 
Primary female characters to primary male char- 
acters i;4.3 
Secondary female characters to secuaduiy mule char- 
acters 1:3.2 
Adult female characters to adult male characters 1;3.5 
Chtld/adolescent female characters to child ^adoles- 

tent male characters 1*2.7 

Total female characters to total male characters 1:3,S 
Female characters only literary selections to male 

characters only literary selections 1;13.S 

Active female characters to active male characters 1: 1. 7 * 

Passive female characters to passive male characters 6:1 
Females defined in terms of another to males defined 

in terms of another 28c 1 
Females subservient to males to males subservient to 

females Ifcl ^ 

Females subservient to females to males subservient • 

to males 1*3.1 
Females dependent upon males to males dependent 

upon females 23:1 
Females dependent upon females to males dependent 

upon males i.$;i 
Feinale derogatory remarks about males to male 

derogatory remarks about females ^1*5 
Female derogatory remarks about females to male 

derogatory rem:irk8 about males 2: 1 
Female physical aggressive actions toward males to 

male physical aggressive actions toward fem;i2e8 1:1 
Female physical aggressive actions toward females to 

male physical au^ressive actions toward males 1:8 
Female verbal a(if;reasions ttwai d males to male ver- 
bal agt;rcssion8 toward females 1.7:1 
Female verbal aggressions toward females to male 

verbal aogresslons toward males 1:5 

Independent females to independent males 1:2. 3 
Females and males shown as equals to fetwaleh and 

males Hhowfi as ufiequals 1:5.3 
OccupatUiii4 :md profejislons for females to ocrttpa-^ 

tiona and prt^fessions for male.*?. 1:5 




In 



Prti^jf famotfif figures to primary malo figures VA 

teemdary female figures to secondary male figure 1:4 

: tta^ IN»ale flgur^i to total male figures 1:4 

female f^ures only to male figures only 1:6 

Aettve female figures to active male figures i:2 

Passive female figures to passive male figures 9:t 

Fsmate victims of females to male victims of females 1:S 

Pemalo victims of males to male victims of males 1:2 
Females subservient to females to males subservleift 

to males l*! 
Females subserylent to males to males subservttot 

to females. ^ - ^ 20:1 

Female authors pictured to jnale authors pictured 1:8 
Males and femules shown as equals to males and fe« 

n^es shown as unequal 9 1:1.5 
Occupattons and profettslon^ for females to occupations 

and professions for mates. 1:7 

Conclusions 

The results of this study lead to the following conclusions: 
(1) males were represented in the literary selections and Illus- 
trations more often than feniates; (2) male authors outnum* 
bered female authors; (3) femalf»8 were shown as being less 
active and nH>re passive than m;iles; (4) females were seldom 
slMiwn as equals to males and were often shown In subservient 
rules; (8) females frequently had derogatory remarks aimed 1 
at them; (6) females were sliown as being dependent uu mate8| 
and as being defined, or Identiflitl. by their rclatltmshlps in \ 
males; (7) fomuloi* were usually shown In traditionally domestic 
situations; and if they were remt»ved from that setting, thev \* 
were qsuaUy shown as watch<»r8, hrl|>4»rror victims of u^ales. 
or they were shown as being rescued or defended by males: 
(8) the munhor and variety of occupational and professional 
i^es were greater for males than females* The final eonelu* 
tlon was that sexism In the portrayal of females and mates doed 
wist in high school literature anthol(^les. 



POUTtCAL SOCIALIZATION IN PICTURE BOOKS 1972-1976 

Order No. 79Ci$265^ 

JONES, Joan Spanton» Ph.D. The JnlversttV of Akron, 1979. 
291pp. Adviser: Or. Judith A. Noble 



Sttmptes of peoj^e presented in the picture bo<As were 
foittd to be the stcond largest eategory of attitudes considered 
to be eottducive to politieal focialisation. Oeneratty images 
Mianseed in irtetttre books supported i|ppropriate social lie« 
lift¥lert» groim^ cooperation, ^erewe to es^^tblished rtilM, aed 
* approval of the existing poUtical status quo. 

A deank of refei^aees ejqiressiag attitudes abotrt schools 
was feand* Snmples of schoola prraented in th^ books were 
found to be the fifth largest category of attitudes^fi&^UItied to 
be eottdiu:ive to political socialiaation. 

Imagea of politieal socialiaation express^ through texf and 
illastrations of picture boeka using schoo^as indicators were 
negative ones. Conformity to teacher ajftlu^ity and estaUished 
school routines were the general attitifles presented in the 
books. Change and nrn conformity instituted by students were 
not rewarded behaviors. Attitudes conducive to political social* 
Isaiion portrayed in picture books using schools as the explora* 
lory tool tended to et^ ourage behavior that would accept the 
existing political status quo. 

Examples of symbols presented in picture books were toaiid. 
to be the largest category of attitudes considered to be condu* 
civs tojxilitical socialisation. Expressed attitudes reflected 
exlstii^ political values. 

Images of political socialisation expressed ihrough the text 
using words, signs, and songs as political symbols were posir 
tive mes. Inuiges expressed through the illustrations using 
banners, dress, and rituals were also four<d to be positive ones. 

Examples of attitudes considered to be conducive to political 
socialisation expressed through sex and ^hnicJty were found to 
be the third largest category. Images of political socialiaation 
expressed through text and illustrations of picture books using 
sex and ethnicity as indicators were positive ones that tended 
ta ralue cultural pluralism and expanding roles for women. 

The few references to governmental inatitiitions found in the 
books were related to people Within governmental instit^ions 
i*tttW than the institutions themselves. Examides of attitudes 
considered to be conducive to political socialiaation expresMd 
through institutions were found to be the fourth largest category. 
Generally picture bocks werb characterised by theUbsenee of 
political socialisation images when, governmental institutions 
were used as indicatorsJ 

Due to the content of picture books expressed through text 
and illustrations, it was Ifelt that young children who were read 
to or could read the picture books were more likely to acquire 
attitudes that could be considered conducive to political social* 
isatim than young children who only looked at picture books. 



The purpose of this study was to discover how attitudes con* 
ductve to political socialization have been portrayed in picture 
books which were published between the years 1972 and 1979 
and included in selected recommended book lists for children 
between the ages of three and eight. 

The major questions which this study sought o answer were: 

What attitudes conducive to political socUlisatlon are ex<* 
pressed explicitly or Implicitly In children's picture books? 

Are the Inquiries and charges cited previourly present in 
the attitudes which are Inherent In literature for children? c: 

What Images of political socialization are e^^pressed through 
the text of picture books for children? 

What Images of political socialization are expressed through 
the illustrations of picture books for children? 

Are picture books for children characterized by the pres* 
•nee or absence of political socialization images? 

A random sample of 12S picture books published between 
1972 and 1976 and Intended for children between the ages of 
^ree and eight was used for this study. 

The technique of content assessment was the research pro* 
cess used for analyzing the books. Five major categorlr3 were 
employed: Importance of People: Importance of the School; 
Importance of Symbols; Importance of Sex and Ethnicity: and 
Importance of Governmental^ Institutions. 

The major conclusions were as follows: 
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The purpose of this study was to ox;imlne selected affective 
elements related to S^lf-Actuall/atlon^mdto assess and ana* 
lyse any modification resulting from treatment Involving ex- 
posurift to value oriented literature. 

The underlying assumptions were (l) that community col- 
lege students who study a selected corpus of value oriented 
literature would increase their affective sensitivity In at least 
two wus: Time Competence and Inner-Oirectedness, (2) that 
community college students who were exposed to creative- 
axlologlcal literature would reflect a higher level of gain than 
those expoSjKl to philosophical essa^^s only or to a mixture of 
philosophical and creative- axlological materials. (3) that af- 
fectlve sensitivity would not be affected by type of rlass-^- 
regular on-campus, off-campus extension class* or on»campus 
we^end college class. 

Two methods of analysis were used In the design: a statis- 
tical study of Analysis of Variance, based on a computer pro- 
gram designed by Jeremy Finn; an analysis of students* writ- 
ten responses to selections read based on a modification of a 
Semantic Differential Scheme designed by Osgood, Sucl, and 
Tannenbaum. The ANOVA portion utilized the basic pretest— 



-poAt«st deotgn using the l^ram^a Orlentitfion bi> 
% Viiitoff developed by Dr. Everett 8ltottirom< Stitdentr written 
leipinmvere rated on a 7«point Ukert-^type eeale rangli^ 
trem (1) mUtoipMse/Complete ejection, to il) Complete 

V ^IMeNf^H^dtog and intemaliMtion ef tte value inherent In tte 

five eeetlone of a second eemeeter community college 
tngBill daaa imrticlpated In tbe three^weck study W^m. 

V fiur^ tMs time students were required to study selected 
readings based on random asirtgnment to one of three treat- 

/ meirt groins. In addition^ they were asked to r^^KMid tn wrtt« 
ttg te eseh seteetlon stiulied 

An Analysts d Variance indicated that none <tf the dUnuU 
h^^olheses iMredicated on the general research assumgtions 
reached the .09 level of confidence demanded in this 
There was a general and positive increase in gain scires» how* 
ever* An analysis of written reqKmnes imlicated thy students 
who studied creative^aidoiogicai literatuito tended tc 
hli^ en the value awareness scale than those whojbtudied 
phltDSiqrtitcal esaaya. 

One primary conclusion must t>e consi<tered: lAUvidual 
study aiMrt from peer interaction, teacher faciUtaiion» and 
class Involvement seems to have limited ettectjo^modtfying 
tftsetive sensitivity. • / 
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. THE NBORITUDB POETS AND THEIR CRITICS: A LIT- 
ERARY ASSESSMENT ANC^ IMPLICATIONS FOR BDUCA^ 
TION i Order Mo« 7824803 

« LATIMBR» Georgie BlanchCp Ed.D« The University of North 
Carolina at Oreensborot asspp. Director;' Dr* Ellsa* 
bath Bowles 

This study was designed to define and to analyre the work 
'of four negrltude poets, Langston Hughes, Leon Damas» Leo« 
potd Senghor and Aimtf Ctfsaire» in relation to the lite>arj^ 
assessment by their critics and potential implications for edu* 
canon, typroc^ed to consider and to develop the interrela«» 
tlon of four broad areas: first, the traditional and changing 
* .place an^ role of literature in the school and college currlou<» 

lum; second, the ontoluglcal and literary qualities of poetic 

ttcgritude and Us relation to the literature curriculum; third, 
the reaction of African and Western critics to n^rltude as a 
literary movement; and fourth, an assessment of negrltude 
poetry and its historical reality and essential realism by re* 
spondlng to the poetry and by reacting to views of Its critics. 

A review of materials related to theory and practice In the 
literature program revealed that the traditional place an^role 
of literature at alMevels of the curriculum are recognised as. 
means of providing Intellectual' and affective content of literary 
experiences* Literature is als^ a means of providing student-* 
' teacher interaction with a variety ^f genre from which the stu- 
dent develops a theoretical understanding and literary appreci- 
ation of literature In general However, literary theoristjK 
Stand firm on their belief that the consequential posltiotfof the 
changing role of tlter^Uure Is Inherent In Its function and re- 
strictive In Its 8electiaitt>f content for the curriculum* They 
maintain that current changes In student population and world 
view have altered the school curriculum and the educational 
process. Both of these changes hive affected tradition In the 
selection of literature. Literary images, the theorists main- 
tain, are Indispensable to the basic human process of world 
comprehension and self definition* This study concluded that 
Ihere is an urgent need for greater consideration of llterury 
selections for the curriculum that provide personal and cultural 
Identity for all students, especially the black student 

This study was based on the assumption that the historical 
developmcfht of the Language Arts Prbgram tn the American 
education system predicated a logical place for the Inclusion of 
literature such as African and Afro-American literature in the 
school ctrriculum. This would also include non-African higher 
studies where French ami English language and literature are 
taught to BngliHh-sptsiklng non-African students. This view 
argues llternrv merit and a viable contribution of nogrihide 
poetry to the Kn^^Unh curriculum* 
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jtation of n^rltude as related to the four parts of 
^ ^ was the result of two specific forces. One force was 
le influence of the Negro Renaissance movement in Atperica. 
he otter fores was -the mind of the assimilated African tn 
• Freneh-speahlt« territories and the literary awakenli^ esse* 
dated with the political awufcen^*^*" 
^ . .^legrltude puetry, defined l^iSenghor as •the sum of the 
cultural values of the black world as they are expressed In the 
life, the inst^utions and the works of Negroes'* expresses 
cross-cuUural and universal values as historical fact arid as 
8i«ek specificity* The negrltude poe^s saw these two postttons, 
referred to as situational and essential negrltude^ as highly 
slgni^antt....Both accounted for the themes, rhythm, imagery, 
symbolism, style and language thai gave the poetry Hs distinct 
untqaeness* Both provided a basis for understanding what neg- 
rltude is in terms of African mid Afro*»American literature* 
What negrltude brings to the curriculum, the writes* and critics 
alike concurred, was to be ascertained 1^ the critical analysis 
and discussion of the poets and their poetry* / 

A major concern of tHb study was to ascertain an estab* 
llshed attitude of African and Western critics regarding the 
negrltude j^ts. A review of critical literature of negritode 
showed that negrltude was not without merit It has the alien* 
tlon of inciters ani critics of African literature more than a^y 
ottier cmcept to the ^tent that it was accepted a^ a literary 
standard. In spite of some disparate views. Criticism ulti* 
wiatMy became for the writer and critic a common concern for * 
•What constituted African literature?* and «By what standards 
should African literature be judged? Both writer pnd exilic, 
once sharply divided on these questions, reached a consensus 
that the same, high ^standa^s of literiiry criticism for WUi 
Afrfeaa and European writings should be used. Literar^ as* * 
sessment, the African writer and critic contended, shoijid be 
based on two major assumptions: one, that there Is a t^radt- 
tlonal set ^f literary standards to which all critics must ad* 
here; two, that literary criticism must take account of the 
culbirat context In which the works were written* 

Analysis and discussion of the major areas of negrltude 
poetry in this.dlssertation suggested that It does have literary 
and cultural merit tor the literature curriculum. 



AN INVESTIGATION OF READER BIAS IN THE WRITTEN 
RESPONSE PP NINTH-GFVVDE STUDENTS TO PROSE AND 
POETRY Order No. 7000406 



MORAN, Kenneth Francis. Ph.D. Indiana University^ 1978. 
118pp. Chairman: Or. Vernon H. Smith 

Statement of the P roblem; The purpose of the study was to 
Investigate the effects of form upon the written responses of 
ninth- grade students to prose and poetry, and to determine dif- 
ferences in the comprehension of selections attributable to the 
form of the selections, ak measured by written reiterations of 
the selections. The m^orvuiestion investigated tn the study 
was: Givervcomparabte passages of pmse and poetry, wilt sub« 
Jects respond differently to the different forms, as measured ^ 
the subjects* written responses? 

Procedures: Two narrative prose selections and two narra- 
tive poetry selections, chosen on the bases of comparable length 
and difficulty, utilising the Dale Chall, the Fry, and the Fog 
prose readability formulae to assess selection difficu!ties> were 
prepared In paragraph and stanza formats for presentation to 
68 ninth-grade students, enrolled In three heterogeneoust/ 
grouped. English classes. The four selections were rotated with 
regard to print format throughout the sample, with each subject 
responding to one prose selection and one poetry selection m 
•thf? Original formats, and to one prose selection and one poetry 
selection in the alternate formats. Subjects were instructed to 
respond freely in writing to fach selection and to write a reit- 
eration of each Selection without recourse to the printed selec- 
tion. 

Responsf's were diyidtni into thought umts, and these untts 
were classified ut»Mzinj; fivp catenones: Unrelated, Literal. 
Interpretative, Pt .-tonal, and Kvaluative. Reiterations were 
assessed holist|cany on the basij .>f how accurately the reiter- 
ation paraphrased the .selecticm, utilumg three levels Inade- 
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tj/M^ Adequqtfi and Superior* Additional variables which w«ft 
«^Mer«4 in Uw aludy were:, sex of sjibject; reading compre* 
tmisldn, as measured by the lowa ^il^nt Reading Teats ; and al* 
^ilbtfto difference toward aiudylng stories ami poetryi as mea* 
.i^ndlby the Puntae Marter /^tUade Scales, ^ 

yindingti ytd coni^usimi5 ry a X 2 split-plot factoHat 
analysts of^iHance model was utilised to test the hypotheses 
gmerated by^the study. The analyses of the data revealed no 
atgnlf leant differences at' the «0$ level with regard to the quanta 
lies of units of raspense^ the patterns of units among the cute* 
' goflee of responsoi or the adequacies of reiterations whish 
were attributable to the print format or to the interactions of 
the variables )f sexi reading comprehenston^ imd attitude dif* 
fereoee with fprm. The fourth order Interaction of sex, reading 
eonyrehenslon, Mtitude difference, and fornix with regard to the 
quantities of untUi produced approached the criterion leyel of 
•lgniffcance» with a signifipance level of «08. The analysis of 
reiteration adequacies revealed that the third order interactions 
•f sext reading comprehension, and form, a^d of attitude differ* 
once, reading comprehension, andjorm were significiUit at the 
«.09 and .08 levels, respecUvely. 

It was concluded that, within the limits of the study, students 
exhibit no greater difficulty in eomprehending and responding 
to narrative poetry than to narrative prose. Moreover, 4he 
findings suggest that the prose readability formulae^^iHiized in 
Uie study are appropriate for assessing narrative poetry. 

The third and fourth order interactions which approached 
the criterion level ol significance suggest that those differences 
In resi^nse and in comprehension which arose with respect to 
form resulted from complex interactions which produced incon^ 
slstenries^in ma(;nitude and direction, and that further investi- 
gation of such Interactions shciuld be undertaken. 



Hypothesis V stated that students in the Experimental grAup 
would assign overall higher ratings to RPM questions with a 
values clarification orientation than would students in the al« 
ternate treatment group* 
^ Hypothesis VI stated timt students in the experimental group 
would assign higher ratings to th€ilie RPM' questions for stories 
studied later than earlier. » 

The Topical Analysis for the Content of Literature Discus* 
sions (TACL) was used to categorise statements about the^stu* 
dents' personal lives (Real) in transcript ^ of class discussions. 
HypothMis VII stated that students in the experimental group 
would have a larger proportion of statements designated as 
Real than would students in the alternate treatment group. Fi« 
Mlly, ll^ypothesis VIII stated that students in the experimental 
^group would have a larger proportion of statement^ in Norma* 
tive. Psychological, «nd Sociocultural subcategories than would 
students in the alternate treatment group. 

O^a analysis resulted in ehe following: 

Hypotheses VII and Vni were accepted. 

Hypothesis III was accepted, with anger and fighting being 
the most predictive themes. 

Hypothesis II was accepted, but partially only, because dif « 
ferences between not^sensitized classes were significant. 

Hypotheses I, IV, V, and VI were rejected. . 

The following conclusions and recommendations were at- 
tend: 

1. Students in the values clarification group attended more 
to their value processes. 

2. The* use of values clarification strategies provides a 
framework within which students, can examine personal values. 

3. The selection and sequencing of stories and values clar* 
ification strategies may bp crucial for effecting values clarifi- 
cation. 



A COMPARISON OF RATHS' METHOD FOR VALUES CLAR- 
IFICATION WITH THE TRADITIONAL METHOD OF TEACH-* 
ING UTKHATURE IN THE EIGHTH GRADE 

« . « Order No. 7911256 

NEFLY, Veronica Dolores^ Ph.D. New York University, 1978. 
S14pp. Chapman: Professor Carl Schmidt 

In this fttudy, the metht)d of values clarification proposed by 
Louis Raths was compared with the traditional, method of teach** 
1 ' ing literature in the eighth grade. Two experimental and two 
alternate treatment classes were taught a literature unit on so** 
cial values in poet relationships for 23 'days. The main hypoth* 
esis stated that jitudents in the exix^rimental Hrou()» when com* 
pared with students^in the alternate treat n)ent gi'oup, would 
value the social man more highly after treatment than befoVe; 
' The Rokearh Value Survey was used to test this hypothesis. 

To determine if the experimental treatment hfid disposed 
students to examine their value processes, the Incomplete Sen* 
tences Te^it (1ST) was Mmisistered. Students* responses about 
' «^their personal lives were designated man-conteted; students* 
responses about the literature were designated subject ^centered. 
Hypothesis tl stated that student?; in the experimental group 
would have a greater increase in the numl)er of man*^rrntered 
responses from pre to posttest than would students in the al^ 
ternate treatment group. The ; -^lomon Design was used to con* 
trol for the sensitizing effect of pretesting. 

Differences in student respi)nses during treatment, after 
each of four sets of stories presenting themes of anger, win* 
ning, fighting and friendship had lieen taught, were measured 
bv the *l liearned Statements** and the He8)K>nse Prefer* 

ence Measure (HPM). 

Hypothesis ni stated that students in the experimental grorp 
would have n^ore m.in -centered responses overall on the tliS 
than would students in the alternate treatment group. 

Hypothesi.s (V st.i?t»d that student.s in the ex{)erinn»nt;il itroup 
would sho\*^n inorert.so in the numU»r of man-fent<>red re- 
sponses on the tUs as th«^ unit progriM.sed. 
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A.N INQUIRY INTO THE THBMb OF ISOLATION IN ADO- 
LESCENT LITERATURE ABpUT BLACK YOUTH: AN EX- 
AMINATION C •• ITS TREATMENT BY SELECTED WRITER^ 

Order No. 7902201 

« 

OTEY, Rheba Washington, Ph.D, The Ohio State University, 
. 1978 . 284pp. Addser: Professor Frank Zidonis 

* The purposes of the present study ware I) to analyse the 
•new perspective of a representative black writer and the ap» 
^ proaeh ^ selected writers of adolescent literature about black 
youth with respect to black isolation; 2) to examine a point of 
view which permits entry into the isolated bl^ck world; 3) to 
investigate the reliability of reviews of the sample books and; 
4) to suggest a remedy for the inadequacy of any curriculum * 
content with regard to black adolescent literature which does 
not offer a useful understanding of the full range of the black 
American experience. 

In the past decade the demand for Black Studies and the 
surge for cultural parity In the teaching of the black experience 
. with regard to adolescent literature have demonstrated the need 
for works which delineate the varied levels and complexities of 
the black consciousness effecting a non --stereotypical fictional 
black. 

A review of literature revealed that the literary Image of 
the black has been problematically stereotypic and negative. 
\ The study undertook to explore the problem and suggest a rem- 
edy by examining I) tite historical Implications of black ^white 
relations: 2) the theories of racism as related to Image bulld- 
' Ing and to acceptance of blacK Isolation as a normal condition 
In a democratic society; 3) studies on modification of children's 
racial attitudes; 4) the concept of bibliotherapy; and 5) a liter* 
ary point of view which induces identification with non whites. 

A survey of the literature concerning the criteria for black 
adolef»cent titles revealed that no guidelines sugi^sted that re* 
alisttc black literature should specifically include a consider- 
ation of black isolation. ^^^^ 

A preliminary list of 47 sample titles was completed by con- 
sulting standard sources such as the Junior Hig h School Library 
* Catalog and Supplements , 1965^1973. and We Dulld Together 
among others. 



- ¥!• timi Ust ot. tS damplt. booiui, with copyright, HbUb raiw 
I ilg Ml 1996 to 10781 was ^hoMn oci ttiftasls timt th« Utto 
1> ittmn^ tho blwk AiMricw axperldtnet; a) had black een* 
tfal abftfietors; 9) nkB eontompomy ; 4Vm tean revlawad by 
Hm Mt ttOM ataiidi^ fminaa; 6) liad *mt bcNNug^Mlvaly 
itftttattid; 6) «^ to prtnt; and V) waa not wrlttMlMm^}^ * 
mm Mack perspactlw* ^ « 

Fbur aampte booka of Virglata HamlUoDi the reprasantatlva 
wrttariaiid 1919 Nawbery Award author, wera aelactadf* 

M titles were evaluated In written critical aaalyflia of the 
attltter*0 methodi style and eoi^Uanee of the Iselatlon^^ereat 
Ut-tkeMaek world* % 

The examination of the selected titles confirmed th«fe §t8- 
aomptloas concerning tte present state of adolescent Uterkture 
aboak bUl^k youth: 1) the luvenile fiction by majority Writers-. 
tnadeqitiUely mirrors black life to the degree tte latteir focus 
on the externals of the black condition sotely, and fakllo explain 
the *wby* of the black world in the context of the hiitbrical and 
cultural determination framed byth# dominant majority; 2) much 
of the literature by black authors about blacks Is written either 
from a majority perspective or for a majority aud|encei stress* 
ing either a limiting or nihilistic philosophy which are not viable 
reflations of the total black consciousness; 3) Juvenile fiction 
which portrays blacks coexisting within or integrating success- 
fully into a pturatlsttc society Ignores the condition of black Iso- 
lation and alienation whlc^h are liistorical and sqelological re- 
alities; and 4) Juvenile fiction which jrealistlcally portrays black 
life speaks from an in house experience and hag examined the 
experience in (he context of isolatlea and alienation which are 
central to the black condition. \ 

Some recommendations: teachers, writers, knd reviewers 
should i) consider the theme <d Isolation a viable' guideline In 
judging Hack books: 2) be widely read In black alstory and 
bijack adult writers; 3) recognise that the black world if limned 
feallstieally, must be viewed from an In house perspective; 
and 4) provide books and bibliographic selections about a va« 
rlety of black life styles. 



S. When student^ only read a story, reading compr^Miea 
is moderately correlated to Tecall of story content, but when 
students view a television version and read the story, the cor- 
relation is less. 

3. When presente<l(:wltb two media versions d a story and 
media keyed test items, studeiAs most commonly choose the 
item rteponse keyed to the medium providing the most spe- 
cific and concrete Information. This usually results la the 
television medium dominating the print medium. 

4. Students most frequently choose test item responsea 
whicb are keyed to the last medium presented* n 



A STUDY OF THE DIFFERENTIAL RESPONSES TO THREE 
MODES OF PRESENTATION OF POETRY A8 EXHIBITEO 
IN THE WRITINGS OF HIGH SCHOOL JUNIORS 

Order No, 79078S8 

REAMY, Barbara Ann, Ph,0« University of South Carolina, 
1978. iSlpp. 



Purpose 

The study was designed to Investigate the effectiveness of 
three specified imdes of teaching poetry (audio -visual, lecture, 
and soctopsycholc^cia) and the kinds of written responses ob* 
tained from eleventh grade students for each method of presen- 
tatton. Four questions were asked: (1) Are there differences 
la the types of responses made to poetry by students teughl by 
three dUferent methods? (2) What Is the relationship between 
the types of student responses to poetry and student reading 
level? (3) What is tto relationship, between the types <if student 
re^^onses to poetry and the sex <tf the student? (4) Wlait ts the ^ 
relationship between the types of student response to poetry and"^ 
the types of teacher«made test questions? 



STUDENTS* RECALL OF SHORT STORY CONTENT FOL- 
LOWING ^PRESENTATION IN PRINT AI4D TELEVISION 
MEDIA Order No. 7912063 

PARSONS, Roli William, Ph.D. Universi^V Minnesota, 1978* 
183pp. 

Purpose : This investigation attempted to Illuminate the 
interaction of print and television media us it may affect stu- 
deirts' recall of essential elenients of short story literature. 
R explored two areas of interaction: the ephancement of story 
recall due to i^edundancy of irtformation ccfnveyed in the two 
versions; and media dominance when discrepancies exist in 
the two versions. i 

Methods : In order to medsure these effects, two types d 
multiple choice test items were written. The first (used to 
measure recall) had a stem with five responses, only one of 
which was correct for both versions. Tlie second (used to mea<* 
sure preference) also had a stem with five responses, but one 
was correct for the television version while another was cor- 
rect for the print version. Students were randomly selected 
from 10th grade Communications classes at White Bear Lake, 
Minnesota, and grouped by sei^, an^^wo types ot class, one for 
aeerage students, the'other for Students requiring structure 
and treatment. Four treatments were employed: print only, 
television only, print followed by television and t^'levision fol- 
lowed by prmt. . ^ ^ 

Analysis : Da t^ concerning the" recall of the literature was 
subjected to an analysis of variamre with a 2 x 2 x 4 design 
(sex X academic type of class x treatment) and also a correla«» 
tion (Pearsons* r) of reading comprehension scores to recall 
scores. Data c<mcerning media preference were analyzed using 
descriptive statistics devised fur this invest i|r^tion. 

Conclusi ons: 1. Dual media (television and print) presen- 
tations together result in iN^tter student rei^all of short story 
eContent than single media presentations. 



Procedures 

Ttie sample for the study consisted of 128 hi^h school juniors 
in a large suburban hig>* school. Six poems were taught to the 
students on six consecutive days* Three teaching methods were 
used. The pbema and methods were used simultaneously by 
three teachers, working with three groups each, so that each 
teacher used each poem and each method in a different teaching 
order to prevent any cumulative effect. Each student read each 
of the poems, received the teaching instructioni and gave written 
responses to each poem, A response was deflAed asthesmallest 
unit that constituted a reaction to the poem. The investigator 
read each paper and categorised each response by the classifl* 
cation system developed by James Squire in The Responsea of 
Adolescents While Reading Four Short Stories . A group of 2S 
tfMchers read the same six poems and submitted three questions; 
per teacher on each individual poem. These questions were 
placed into the same categories developed by Squire. A series 
of cM -square tests was used to investigate the differences in 
student response and teaching method, sex, reading level, and 
type of teacher -made test question. 

Findings 

Significant differences were found to exist between the re- 
sponses of the students and the teaching method used. For the 
aiKllo '-visual method, the largest numbers of responses were 
formed In the categories of interpretation, narration, and pre- 
scriptive judgment. For the lecture method, the largest num- 
iMrs were found in the categories of literary Judgment, inter* 
pretatlon, and narrative response. For the sociopsychological 
method, the largest numbers of responses were found in the 
categories of interpretation, literary Judgment, and self involve* 
ment. No significant differences were found to exist tietween 
the categories of student response and student reading level or 
sex of the student. Significant differences were found to exist 
between the types of student responses and the types of teacher** 
made test questions. 



A mUMINARY EXAMINATION OF THE IMAGE OF 
BUND AND DEAF CHARACTERS IN CONTEMPORARY 
UTERATURE Orctor No* 79068S3 

RBED» tUry Catherine Wright, ^*D* Wayne State Univereltjr^ 
ma* IMpp. Advlaer: Donald J. Biasett 

During the last century there has t»een an increased aware* 
neea of the educational, social, and constitutional rights pt 'Me 
haiulleapped, and as a result more and more formaliaed pt 
grams have developed to tolp handicapped individuals ti4i • 
pate more fully in society. The average person has limited 
contact with handicapped people. Characters created In litera* 
ture become alive in the mind of a reader and help form the 
basis of readers' perceptions of the handicamied. This study 
sought to examine the image of the blind and deaf being com* 
municated in contemporary literature in an effort to determine 
whether iiterary images are supportive of Contemporary under* 
standing of the handicapped. 

Specifically, this investigation addressed itself to the follow- 
ing questions: 1) What books published since 19S0 and avail* 
aide In the United States have a blind or deaf person as an im* 
portaal character? 2) What attitudes, achievements, and 
adjustments are attributed to blind or deaf characters? S) To 
what eatei^ are writers presenting a reasonably enlightened 
contemporary image of the blind and deaf? and 4) Is there any 
evidence of stereotyped imagery and> if so, to what extent? 

The study began with a compilation of titles of contemporary 
works of literature which have a blind or deaf person as an im« 
portaat character. It was limited to those works published 
since 1950 and accessible in the United States. The titles were 
located in standard reference tools* As each work was located 
and read, a case study sheet was filled out n^ich included pub- 
lication information, location of material, story synopsis. The 
characterisation of each blind or deaf person who was an tm* 
portam character was then analysed. Theattitude, achievement, 
Md adjustment of each handicapped character was examined 
within the context of the work- ami each facet was rated on a 
ftve-point scale* The numerical values gave a brqiid indication 
of how authors as'a whole represented the world of the blind 
and deaf, and were^used to make generalizations about images 
of Mind and deaf characters In literature. Issues or themes 
commdn to. the books with blind or deaf characters were then 
eaamined to further study the images. 

Seventy -two works were located and examined. The works 
included fiction, biographies, and autobiographies. There were 
fifty titles with blind characters and twenty *two titles with deaf 
Characters. 

The rating of blind characters indicated that: 1) 64% rated 
satisfactory or above on ^attitude*/ 2) 72 1 rated satisfactory 
or above on •achievement:' and 3) 70 r rated satisfactory or 
above on ''adjustment.** The rating of deaf characters indicated 
that: 1) 76 rated satisfactory or above on •attitude;'* and 
2) 67% rated satisfactory or above on both 'achievement** and 
"adjustment.** 

Examination of six specific Issues whIM had an influence on 
attitude, achievement, and adjustment Indicated that authors 
generally are presenting a reasonably enM^^htened Image of the 
blind and deaf. The Images are, by and large, realistic, con* 
sistent with developmental Reals, and contribute to communicate 
ing an Vnllghtened*" Image of the blind and deaf in contemporary 
literature. The overall Image Is not stereotypic. Although 
there were some blind and deaf characters who exhibited nega- 
tive Imafcen and negative behaviors in the literature, they did 
noi predominate. 

There are several ways the subject matter of this study may 
be enlarged upon to accurately reflect the Image of the handl* 
capped: 1) similar .studies might be undertaken to Include the 
other five major areas of disability; 2) the Image might be ea* 
amined In other forms of media, especially television, popular 
magti2ines, and movies; 3) for those interested in Image forma* 
tion in children, the material of the study could be extended to 
Include Juvenile literature; 4) methods of examining images in 
media need to t>e refined and systematiziKi; and 5) studies on 
the effect of Images in media upon re.ider8 viewers listeners 
might flug^st ways of using medial to promote the positive 
images of the blind and deaf. 



A COMPAKISON OF THREE TECHNIQUES OF TEACHINO 
UTERATURE: SILENT READING, READERS THEATRE 
AND VDEO^TAPE READERS ^THEATRE Order No. 7«24669 

RODEN, SaUy Ann, Ed.D. North Texas State University/|»/0. 
827pp. 

The problem of this study was a comparison of the responses 
of students to three techniques of teaching literature. From this 
comparison, the most effective technique of teaching literature 
was identified. The three techniqtes selected for the study 
were silent reading, Readers Theatre, and video-tape Readers 
Theatre., These three techniques were compared on achieve- 
ment and 'attitude response. Effectiveness of each technique 
was examined by noting each grade level and the pooled-tech- 
nique effectiveness scores. Also, black and white video-tape 
scores were examined in comparison to scores from the prer.. 
sentation of color video-tape. 

The e^erimental group for this study consisted of four 
Junior and four senior regular English classes from one sub- 
urban high scho(rf and one class of freshmen from one four- 
year state university. A total of 302 subjects were involved in 
the study. Complete data were obtained for 139 of the subjects 
for the three techniques, and complete data were obtained for 
forty-el0)t subjects for the color video-tape technique. 

Seven hypotheses were formulated to fulfill the purposes 
of this study. The first six hypotheses were tested to deter- 
mine significance by finding the mean and standard deviation 
of all grade-level scores for each technique. The pooling of 
technique scores was adequate, for it was the specific tech- 
nique of presentation that was t>eing compared in each instance. 
Hjnpothesls seven was tested by comparing pooled grade-level 
techrtque mean and standard deviation scores of black and 
white video-ta|>e to pooled scores of color video-tape. Each 
hypotliesis was tested in the null form by analysis d variance. 
If the F value of the analysis of variance was significant, the 
Scheff $ F test wrs used for the first six hypotheses to deter- 
mine Wliere the differences occurred. 

The analysis of data revealed that Readers Theatre re- 
sulted in significantly higher mean scores on attitude -scale 
testa than either of the other two techniques. The teaching 
technique of silent reading produced sijntlficantly hl^er mean 
comprehension scores than did either Readers Theatre or 
black ami white video-tape, although Readers Theatre resulted 
in higher mean comprehension scores than did black and whiUr 
video-tape, Silent reading produced a higher mean scor^^iMli 
did black and white video-tape on the attitude-scale tests. 

Since silent reading produced significantly hl|;her scores 
on comprehension of literature, it was concluded that silent 
reading Is the most effective njcthod for achieving comprehen- 
sion. However, it was also concluded that Readers Theatre is 
of importance In the domain of attitude and affect. Tills study 
isolated Ruaders Theatre as the most effective teaching tech- 
nique for attitude response toward literature. 



THE EFFECTS OF A LITERATURE PROGRAM OF REALIS- 
TIC FICTION ON THE ATTITUDES OF FIFTH GRADE 
PUPILS TOWARD THE AGED Order No. 7905317 

SCHNEIDER, Phyllis L-eth, Ph.D* State Univarsity of New York 
at Buffalo, 1978* 231pp. Major Professor: i)r« William EUer 

The Problem 

The rq)ld Increase In older people in the United States, both 
in absolute numbers and as a proportion of the total population, 
has implications for the role of schools in preparing children 
to meet the challenges this population phenomenon will raise* 
One such challenge concerns the attitude students have toward 
older people. The purpose of this study was to investigate 
whether a classroom literature program would change the at* 
titudes of fifth grade students toward the aged, defined as per- 
sons sixty^five or older. 
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Tto 810 atudental in 14 tiHh #ade eUaaroimis In a Western 
MMr York State school diatrtct ] randomly assigned, ss ln« 
tiot idftssroosn groivs, to tliree groups: a group U^nlng to 
ffMllsito ftetlott bocrics and stori is having an agMl person as a 
SAStn tfMracter (R); one UstenI ig to the same selections and 
dlsoisslng them ( R&D); and a i ontrol group (C) which heard 
^eeUons ntA including aged ohi tractors*. For three weeks, ttie 
regular classroom teactor read the selections daring a daily 
U to 20 minute segment of the 1 inguage arts class. 
. Hie eaperimental design enc Mq»assed a pretest, posttest, 
trkikngulatton assessment stratejy, with all subjects comptotteg 
eadi of tte four attitude measuiing instnimentsMh before 
and after the literature prograi u Tests employed were an 
adaptatloa of the Tuckman^Lori e * Attitudes Toward Old Pec^le'' 
isode, and three researcher«dei ligned measures: two five«6tep 
Semanttc Differential scales, au i a projective device the 
Schneider Cartoon Apperception Test (SCART). / 

Independent variables were: sex, socioeconomic status, 
LQ., birth order, number of day » absent during the experiment, 
experimental jfffBip placement i R, RftD, or C), presence of 
old people In Uie tiome, number of old people Icnown, and cir« 
euMtances andjrequency of co itact with old people* The de« 
pendwt variabiAt^as change in js^itude from pretest to post- 
test. 

A one-way analysis of varlajice tested main effects and }n« 
terartions. Class means provfa led the basic observations^ with 
: effects meaattred.ag8inst variations in class means. 
Secondary analysis ems^cqred ANCOVA procedures. Individuals 
wert the unit of analysis in a c<mtlngen^ analysis of change in 
indl^tdsal scores. Levels of si piificlnce were established at 
•OS. Internal ccmslstency of th^test^ was described by an»lylng 
Cnsteeh' s coefficient 

Sixteen students^ randomly 'ftel ected, were interviewed ccsn« 
oeming th#ir feelings sbout old people. 

Findings 

Observed combined means of the Reading group revealed 
Increases In pre to posttest scores on all four of the attitude 
measuring Instruments, although only the Semantic Differential 
I ytoldod significant differences. The Reading and Discussion 
groiqp showed no significant differences. The Control group 
declined significantly on the Semantic Differential I, The 
ANOVA showed no overall differences for treatment. 

Teacher's jrex was an addltlo^ial control variable In a post 
hoc ANOVA With classes assumed to be fixed* A very slgnifi* 
cant (p lens than ,0001) Interaction was found between teacher's 
sei and pupil's sex. This finding was repeated In the analysis 
oi covarlance, 

A Significant interaction between old people In the home and 
frequency of contact wl^h old people was »huwn. 

The contingency analysU rt^corded each pupirs posttest 
score on each test as hr»vlng increased, decreased^ or not 
changed from the pretest score, Chi square tests revealed 
significant differences in the changes of Individual studente in 
the Reading group on the Semantic Differential I. 



THE EFFECTS OF COOPERATIVE AND INDIVlDf VLISTIC 
GOAL STRUCTURES AND PREREADINQ ACTIVITIES ON^ 
STUDENTS' COMPREHENSION AND ATTITUDES TOWARD 
READING SHO^T STORIES Order Ko. 7912200 

SMITH^ Roy Anthony, Ed P. Boston University School of Edu- 
cation, 1979. 250pp. MajV Professor: Thomas E. CuUi« 
ton»Jr. ^ 

Purpose 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the effects of 
individual and cooperative goal structures and prereading ac* 
tlvitles on students* comprehension of short stories and attl* 
tudes toward reading these short stories. 

Procedure and Design 

A 2 X 2 factorial design was employed. The first factor 
was the goal structure, cooperative or individual. The second 
factor was the prereading activity. 

Subjects for this study were 322 eighth grade students from 
two junior high schools in an upper •mlddle*clas8 suburb of 
Boston. Sixteen intact English classes were used: Four teach** 
ers, two at each school, taught four classes each. Classes 
Were assigned to one of four treatment groups: (1) students 
work cooperatively and receive prereading activities; (2) stu-* 
dents work cooperatively but do not receive prereading ac« 
tlvitles; (3) students work Individually and receive prereading 
activities; and (4) students work individually but do not receive 
prereading activities. Students in the cooperative treatment 
groups received IS weeks of training In cooperative likiUs. 
Students then read three short stories with half the subjects . 
receiving prereading activities. After reading each story stu* 
dents completed a teacher-made study guide either indlvldu- 
ally or in cooperat've groups. 

Data Colle ction • 

Attitudes toward reading short stories were measured In 
two ways: first, by a simple rating scile that students filled 
out following completion of the study guide; second, py an 18* 
item Like ft type scale developed for this^udy which studeints 
completed at the conclusion of the entire study. Comprehen* 
slon was measured by a 20*item teacher*made multiple choice 
test for each short story designed to measure students' under* 
standing of characterization. 

Analysis 

Data were analyzed by a 2-way analysis of covariance 
using reading comprehension scores from the Compre* 
hensive Test of Basi c Skil ls, I.Q. scores from the Short 
Form Tes t of "^Aca demic Aptitude , and preattitude scores as 
covariates. * ' 



Summa ry 

The present study has provided sume support for the wide* 
spread belief that books can influence students. The theory 
that discussion following the classroom teacher^s oral reading 
would enhance attltudinal change was not substantiated. 

This study raised questions concerning children's ability 
to Identify with characters physically dissimilar from them- 
selves* 

The surprising interaction between tesicher*s sex and pupil's 
sex suggests a need for consideration uf this heretofbre unre« 
ported influence in future attitudinal research* 
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I ComprehenstoA test scores and Attitude scores were ana- 
lysed to determine whether any significant differences existed 
ameng treatment groups. Sia research questions formulated 
for this study Drere answered: (1) no difference was found be* 
tween the prereading treatment group and the nunprereading 
treatment group on comprehension; (2) no difference was found 
between the cooperative and individualised treatment groups 
on comprehension; (3) no significant interaction effect was 
founi between cooperative or individual goal structure and pre* 
reading activity; (4) no difference was found between the pre* 
reading treatment group and the nonprereading treatment group 
on attitude toward reading short stories; (5) a significant dif* 
ference was found between the cooperative and individualized 
treatment groups on attitudes toward reading short stories 
favoring the ctioperative group; and (6) a Significant interac* 
tion effect was found t>etween prereading activity and goal- 
structure, coo|)erative vs. individualistic. On students' ^jtti^des 
toward reading short stories. For both attitude measures, 6tu«> 
dei^s working cooperatively had more positive attitudes k)ward 
rea<^ing short stories than students working individually. But 
for students who completed the prereading activities, a cooper* 
ativ^ goal structure produced significantly higher, more posi* 
five attitudes than an individualistic goal structure. The dif* 
ference* in favor uf the cooperative treatment group, is 
attributed to the pleasurable experience of students interacting, 
i e., working together, sharing ideas, opinions, information, 
and reactions, about their class reading. 



A COMPARISON OF THE RESPONSES OF nFTH^RADB 
STUDENTS TO MODERN FMfT^SY AND RBALIOTIC FIC** 
TION Order Mo. 79140!S9 

OTUDIER, Catherine Elisabeth, Ed*D. University of Georgia, 
1978, ISSpp. Supervisor: - Dernice Cooper 

Purpose 

The study wa^ conducted (or the major purpose of discover* 
Ing whether differences existed between the free written re* 
sponses of fifth grade students to realistic fiction and to fantasy. 
The influences of reading ability and sex on the responses were 
also considered. 

Procedures 

Eighty^nino fifth graders listened to a total of four books 
read aloud t>y the investigator. Two of the titles ret)resente(k 
realistic ficticm, and two fanciful fiction. An attempt was made 
to pair the books, on^ of each genre, so that the two books in 
each pair would be simitar in as many aspects as possible, 
except in genre. After listening to each book, the students 
wrote free responses. 

The response essays were divided Into T*unlts for coding 
purposes am! categr)rixed, with one additional category, acconi- 
ing to tho system outlined in Elements of Writin g Abo ut a Li ter* 
ary W ork (Purves & Ripper o, 1966^. The five major categories 
outlineci in this work include: engagement -involvement, per- 
ception, Inteqiretation, evalu itlon, and miscellanoous. The 
sixth cutrgory, retetlinR, was added for the pun^nse of this 
study. 

* In addition to the written, free responses, the students com- 
pleted two (Questionnaire's. The first required the students to 
select a favoritt* b<K>k in each pair and to give reasons for their 
choices; they also rank ordered the four bo«>ks. The second 
questiotmairo asked the students to respomi to previouslv 
read fanciful and re.illstlc stories. 

Major Cojioluslons 

Conctuslt)ns b.iStMl on the findings Incbtd*': 
1. The two genres, realistic and fanriful fiction, elicited 
different tvpos of responses. Slgniflcantlv mort? retelling re- 
8|)onseH were nt.ideto fantasy than to realistic ficthm. However, 



realistic fiction elicited a significantly greater number of en* 
gagemeflt*lnvolvemeiit and interpretix^ responises 4han did 
fasftasy, % ^ 

2. Readily ability was found to be an important det^miner 
of the types of responses made to both genres* Poorer read* 
era relied to a significant degree on retelling; better readers 
made signlficaiAly more evaluative responses than did poorer 
readers* 

9* Sex did ndt appear to be a primary factor In determln* 
ing the types of releases made to either genre* 

4* Students enjoyed books of both genres* 

5* Responses were concerned mainly with the content of 
the books* rather than with form or style* 

6* While some students drew Inferences based on the 
books read, most of them concent rated, on the more literal 
aqpects of the works* 

7* The fifth graders In this study proved to be Insightful 
In their comments. Many of the students challenged issues 
contained in the books and did some thoughtful speculating 
about them* y , u ^ , . - 



A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE SEX-BIA8ED CONTENT 
IN MAJOR JUVENlbi;.^gfimODICALS PUBLISHED IN 1977 
AND THE SEX-BIASED CONTENT IN THE SAME PERIOD- 
. ICAL8 PUBUSHEp IN 1967 Order No* 7905150 

SULLIVAN, Anna Mary Toomer, Ed*D. Unlverillty of Southern 
Mississippi, 1978* 74pp«, 

#. * 

Purpose of the Studv 

The purpose of the study was to analyze the content of four 
major Juvenile periodicals published during the years of 1967 
and 1977 and measure the change in 8ex*blas6d content based 
on five criteria: (a) ctaracters, (b) illustrations* (c) blogra* 
phies» (d) occupations, and (e) behavior* 

Procodure 

The Juvenile periodicals used in the study were chosen by 
the following guidelines: (a) the periodical's circulation Is of 
500,000 or more: (b) it is published In the United States; (c) It 
Is written primarily for children, ages 12 years and under; and 
(d) publipation dates are In the year 1967 and 1977. 

A sequence of four Issues of each periodical for eact\ year 
was randomly selected and grouped into two groups: (a) 4967 
publications and (b) 1977 publications. 

Each periodical was read twice l>y the researcher. The first 
reading was for: (a) a frequency count of the number of male 
and female characters portrayed in the stories, poems, biog- 
raphies, and regular features; (b) a frequency count of the nuVn- 
ber of illustrations of males and females throughout each issue 
from cover to cove (c) a frequency count of the number of 
biographies about M.tles and females; (d) compilation of a list 
of the different occupational roles ascrllml to males and females 
in the illustrations, stories, poems, biographies, and regular 
features; and (e) a frequency count of the number of each oc- 
cupational role ascribed to mal^s and females. 

The second ro.'tding was made for a frequency count of three 
behaviors: (a) initiating, (b) problem nolvlng, and (c) (tussive, 
as they are .escribed to male or female ch.ir.icters In lUustra- 
tions, stories, ()oems, and regular features. 

Analysis of Data 

Data were analyzed obs4»rving the frequency of male and fe- 
male characters;^illustrations, biographies, occupational roles, 
and behaviors in the selected periodicals, and performing a 
t-test analysis on these frequencies. 

Hypotheses were tested at the .05 level of rejection. 
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tto nilo of mate to temato etaraeters remains uiiehaatM. 
lUte duuracMrs, comparad to ftoiala charaetara, stlU doml- ' 
attatiiaewktiikaMPmaimalalyS;!, Tliart tra aavaa iUitatva* 
tUaa al atfOaa tor avary tiiraa iUitatratieaa ol famalaa. The 
dlfaraltf of oeeiMiatioiia asarlM to femalaa dacraaaad from 
3S aaaa^tena in IMT to 29 oeeupaUona In 1977. Laaa than 
M% dl tka oeeu|iakiona wara aaeribad to jtemalaa in both 1967 
and 1077. Tha numimr ol oooii|»ttoma rolaa aaeribad to famalaa 
aa~omnpared to malaa dtd not aignlfioantly change. Malta <toml« 
nito aa Hrorkara* 7:1, ovan though touaaarork and child cara 
art fnetttdad in tha liat of occupations. Inlttatiiw behavior as* 
orlbod to fanuilaa remains at approximately 30%, and passive 
behavtor ascribed to femalaa increased allghtljr, though not alg- 
atfleantly, from 32% to 64%. 

^ Only two areas sho^^slgnlticant change. The f irst, biograph* 
leal atorle^ about females as compared to biographical stories^ 
about male%lMreased from a ratio of 13:1 male biographies 
to female b^grairtiieS In 19^7 to a ratio qt 9:5 male biographies 
to tomale biographies in 1977. 

The second area of significant changOt problem solving be- 
havior ascribed to females In comparison to males, increased 
from 19A% to 28.6%. 



TH£ COGNITIVE DIMENSION OF LITERATURE AND ITS 
RELATION TO AESTHETIC VALUE Order No. 79071«: 

THOMPSON, John Ira» PK.D. The University of Michigan, 
1978« 264np. Co<;halrmen: William R. H. Alexander and 
Terreaee N. Tlce 
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Many analytic idtilosophers and some influential critica 
have either denied the cognitive dimension of literature wtui 
literary studies or have denied that this cognitive dimension 
Is relevant to aesthetic value. What all these {diilosophers and 
crltles share is a narrow, positivistic const nial of key ei^s* 
temidogical terms such as ^reference/ 'assertion/ 'ration* 
attly/ and Hruth/ In particular, they try to apply to literature 
the definitions of these terms worked out for logic and the sci* 
cneea, definitions which have proven too narrow even in the 
condaet of scientific inquiry, as Polanyi has shown. The ar- 
gument here Is that broader and more accurate definitions of ^ 
these terms will show that literature is a mode of knowing, 
and that the knowledge it yields is not an irrelevant by- 
product but is essential to its value as art. 

In denying the cognitive status of literature, LA. Richards 
set up a dualism of Emotive and Referential jlanguage. But In 
<bct, no case of purely emotive language can be established. 
All language is referential, it simply refers in different ways. 
Whereas reference in science is direct, precise and atomistic, 
la literature it is indirect, Indistinct and as a whole. The dif- 
ferent modes of reference in science and literature are ap- 
propriate to their different goals of clarity and fullness of 
meaning. Nor do these contrasting modes of reference cre- 
ate a new dualism, if we realize that all language is polyfunc - 
tional. In any particular use of langimge one function or pur- 
pose will dominate, but others will be present. This is seen 
clearly in borderline cases like photography and historical 
novels, which hover between the aesthetic ahd purely comma- 
nlcat.lve functions. The notions of polyfunct tonality and domi« 
nance enable us to acct^nt for the distinctive quality of lit^r iry 
language without isolating it. 

Ui literary criticism the same dualism appears. Frye ar-» 
gues that while descriptive criticism is rational, evaluative 
criticism is emotive. Most critical statements, however, 
her than falling into a distinct i ategory, are both descrip«* 
and evaluative: 'Houseman^s poetry is sentimental/ for 
ejBin^le. Critical discourse is too fluid to be neatly compart* 
into logic4l types, and Greene argues that evalua* 
ticn pervades the entire critical process. Including our initial 
respcnse. ^vCritlcal evaluation is birth rational and objective. 
It is ratlonaV not In the senne of strict logical ent;Ulment, but 
In that its reaimns are condition ^governed and capable of verl* 
flcatlon. It is otHe^lve despite the fact that Us judgments are' 
relative, because Relativity Is not incui^putiblt* with valid gen- 
aUzation In the arts. 
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form, and we can 
rallty Is relevant %c 
The study of Utc 
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finally, some aestheticlans grant the cognitive dlmenalon * 
of literature but deny its relevance to aesthetic vahm on . 
the grounds that literature does hot make actual assertions, 
aseordtag to Arlatotellanjfflc. But if in logic we cannot as- 
sert P and liot«P| In lUdmV^ we can and do. To aay that love 
la ordinary and extrwrdlnary is a true assertion. In dtort, 
literature does nuUtcf assertions, though not of Aristotelian 

itingutsh tiuee parallel wiaiys In whic)| mo- 
faesthetic vame. 

[ature has been plagued by outmodc 
By abandmlng these assum|! 
we can validate the study of literature aa a cognitive < 
tUne. The new epistemologlcal deflnltims for a4ilch 
argued would have implications for the practice of tead 
GngUah. Most important would be a greater attention ( 
cognitive and moral dimensions of literature and theli 
tien to aesthetic value« Attention to the moral dimension aa I 
define it would not mean the Judging of literature by a single 
oMwalcode* 



j COMMUNITY COLLEGE STUDENTS' RESPONSES TO 8B«- 
^ LBCTSO ETHNIC POETRY AND MODE OP PRESENTATION 

y Order No. 7909040 

TSURUTA, Dorothy jJn^ R^mdall, Ph.D. Stanford University. 
1978. SOapp. 

Problem 

Two areas of research are Joined in this e^vloratohr study: 
communtty college students' responses to At rican«Amerlcan, 
Europeui^American, and Hispanic-American poetry, aM pos- 
sible intluences of viewing videotape on response, The first 
dimension focuses on the identification of some ba^es for the 
selection of ethnic poetry to introduce to community ctAlege 
sh^ents. Instead of scrutinizing euch matters as students* lit- 
ei'al Interpretations of the poem and identification of its form, 
Che interest here iS in what elements in the poem seem to evoke 
in readers their personal e^qieriences and their emotional in* 
vdvement. The second dimension focuses on how viewing vid- 
eotapes of the poets* reading their works affects stud^ts' re- 
sponses. Here the concern is to describe reactions ip order 
to discern how videotape can best be used to enhance the experi- 
ences with the selected poetry. Of major concern here are the 
reporting and the analyses of ttf^ written responses of students 
of various ethnic groups after they had read selected poems 
written by members of their own ethnic groups as well as poems 
written by members of ethnic groups other than ih^ir own. 

Vrocedures 

Sixty^elpcht college .students i>articlpat<Hl in this ,stuUy, The 
•ethnic distribution InclttrlKl 50 Caucasian, nine Hispanic, seven 
niack, one A^lan, and une Native Atuerlcin, There were 43 
females and 25 males. The studt^nts ranged in age from 18 
through 47 years old. By random sel«»ctlon the students were 
placed m groups of **A'* ot "B**: oVf*r a period of two weeks all 
subjects experienced both modes pres««ntatlon and all six 
poems. Mode one Is the reading of the poems only; mode two 
is the reading of the poems plun viewing tapes. The six poems 
are divided into two thematic units. Week one, the theme was 
mother/son relationships; week two, personal confrontation 
with social presbures. In altei^atlng weeks, students were pre- 
sented the poems under mode <»ne and m<Kte two and ajked to 
write whatever each poem .neant to thpni. The responses were 
coded imiler nine 8ubcali»gories itnd imt' hroiJ cateK<>ri<»H of 
Personal, Descriptive, Inten>retive, and Kvaluative statements* 
The quantitative analysis wa«i usett to find any pos^ibl^ differ- 
ences In the frequency of re.s|ion:>es to th**se ikmhi,^ of different 
ethnic writers, themes ami nuKies of pren^^ntaticm. One dimen* 
slon.of the qualitative analyM^s was u>^(\ to show ron^^ruences 
with the quantitative. The second duut^nsion inoluaed ;tn:Uysis 
of 3S case studies to desrnlH? the Muctents' personal and emo* 
tional reactions and to identify denifats m the poems that 
evoked the reactions. 
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The A(rican*-Americanpoetry wtisithemoitteffectivt* InevdUng 
r^q^imsea coded ''pQjraonal f*tatemeiit/ The European -Amfl^rtean 
po$^rf waa the moat effective tti evoking reapoQaes coded *tn* 
teipretlve statement/ The Hispaniic^Amertcan poetry tended 
to mi tntatn a mlddl^ position although it resulted in a slightly 
hti^e'r mean than the Atricat^^Americ^ poetry^ and a stakiatt* 
call/ significant greater mean oyier the European^Amertcan 
poet^ in the category of discriptive slfateiji«9t* Mode two and 
Iheme one resulted in more comprehensive responsef tr«»;n 
these students. Generally, the coder could read the students^ 
responses without knowing the students' ethnic identity*! Stu* 
denU did not reveal racial stereotyping in their responses to 
the three ethnic literatures, nor did the students reveal per*'^ 
sonal racial biases oC th«lr o«n« • ^ ^ 



The handbook la intended to encourage teachers to apply 
their understanding of teaching, of story» and of criticism ta 
ttie forming of a critical approach to the study of st^ with 
etgM to twelve year old children. It Is not expected that the. 
critical abilities developed by children will serve as an en* 
trance into the world of literary criticism as practiced by pro* 
fessional critics; Rather such abilities should help children 
to point more surety to excellence in the literature they read 
The intent of this developmental process is m4 so much to 
enable children to evaluate for others as to clarify for them^ 
selves and to deepen their own understanding and enjoyment of 
a work of art It does not attempt to answer all the questions 
Inspired by a work of literature but encourages readers to 
stand In wonder at Its mystery and to make them more sua* 
^ceptlble to Its beauty* 



Conclusion \ 

^One could speculate that for the Atrtcan-^Amerlcan poetry 
ttte emotional appeal was greater; for the EuropeanV American 
poetry the rational appeal waa greater. Universal themes ap« 
pear to be most useful In bringing about an awareness of man's 
commonality: this finding coupled with videotape may provldi 
shtdents ^flh a more total first experience with etluiic poetry.. 
The responses of this sample of community college Btudents 
who apparently experienced little fiiistratlon In responding to 
ethnic literatures (other than their own), and who avoided stock 
racial ifeactfons should encourage teachera and writers of text- 
books to move more confidently towards an integration of sub^ 
}ect*matter content. 



TEACHING CHILDREN TO BE CRITICS OF STORY: 
A HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS IN THE LATER ELEMEN- 
TARY GRADES Order No. 7909031 

VANOERGRIFT^ Kay EUen^ EJ.D. Columbia University Teach- 
ers College^ 1978. 185pp. Sponsor: i^rofessur Leland B; 
Jac(^ 

The study is comprised of tjio parts: the first part is eon* 
cemed with establishing the need for a handbook for elemen* 
tary school teachers on the teaching of critical abititles in the 
study of story. This part considers also the elements to be 
tfwluded in such a handbtK)k and the procedures for, determining 
the critic^al activities proposed In the handbcM)k. Part It pre* 
sents the handbook, the production of which Is the primary pur* 
pose of this studyr 

« Three primary sources were used In the preparation of this 
study: the professional literature which could make a signifi- 
cant contribution to the teuchrr*s understanding of approaches 
to the criticism of story with this age child was consulted; 
booki dealing with the theory and criticism of literature as an 
art'form were reviewed with the Intent of selecting and or- 
ganising those Ideas related to story and criticism appropriate 
for use by teachers of eight to twelve year olds; and finally, 
the work of children related to the purposes of this study was 
collected, t>oth In writing and on tape, over a seven year pe- 
riod in which the writer was teaching In an elementary school. 

The body of the handbook has been designed to focus (he 
reader's attention on the |X)tentlantles for teaching children to 
Im critics of story. It will permit classroom teachers of the 
later elementary grades to: one, recognl7.e successfully 
achieved story form and appreciate Its value for children as 
a unique way of knowing; two, increase their comprehension of 
the literary elements and qualities of children's story; three, 
explore some of the sources of literary knowledge which may 
be of use In their teachlnir;. and four, bring form to their own 
Ictoas on the nature of story and Its criticism which might 
appropriately he used by children In the later elementary 
grades. 



WORLD«*FUTURE IMAGES IN CHILDREN'S LrrlSRATURB 

Order No. 7904643 

WEHMEYBR, Lillian Mabel, Ph.D. University <^ CalUomla» 



Berkeley, 1978, 258pp. 
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A content analysis was performed on 43 books, one by each 
of the 43 authors wto have written a futuristic children's novel 
from 1984 to 1977. All novels were In print Uicthe 8« at the 
time of the study. 

A rating procedure was derived from the chak of ofrtl* 
mistlc and pessimistic views among futurists as ahaiysed at 
the Hudson Institute (Kahn et al., The Next 200 Yea«> Morrow, 
1978). The four-point rating scale devised for Author^s View, 
and for Hope at the denouement, have a reliability coefficient 
of 0.70, 

The Westley-MacLean mass communications model was 
adaiited to the study of children's literature. Several gate- 
keeper effects were examined. All tour <Hitlmism/pe8slmlsm 
y levels held by futurists also occur In children's futuristic nov* 
els. These novels tend to come to hq^eful, rather than de^ialr 
Ing, cmtclusions; however, the Author's View as Inferred from 
a novel Is as likely to be pessimistic as optimistic. Women 
novelists are neither more nor less optimistic than men. Books 
for younger children are neither more nor less optimistic than 
those for readers in grades seven and eight. ' 

The children's novels were examined for characteristics 
previously noted in Utopian literature and science fiction for 
adults. Examples of Utopias, pasturai Utopias and dystopias 
have been identified. Motifs related to Imaginary worlds and 
Imaginary beings occur In children's futur;8tlc novels as well 
as In adult science fiction. However, charaeterlsUc social 
class patterns and government models from sciende fiction tor 
adults are rare atid, even then, not well deyelopednn the Ju- 
venile novels. In general, topics in economics, sociology and 
politics are treated ^etchily, although several novels develop 
political themes. 

A number of other topics are imaginatively handled in the 
novels for\chlldren« The dissertaticm synthesiy^es their various 
portrayals\of system breaks (sudden events causing a sharp 
re-dire<'tioki of society), natural resources, environment, space . 
exploraHfm\and other technology, Intergroup and interpersonal 
relations, p^rson.U freedom, mental and physical powers, re- 
ligion mvl pHllosophy. Whereas futurists make '•surprise-free* 
predictions, avoiding the possibility of war or other system 
breaks, 18 of the 43 novels involved just such a cataclysm** 
and all IS evt^ntuate in a nej^ative change in direction, 

Prwious fttudies in response to ltter;dure involving stib- 
jectH below the ninth f?r;ide are reviewed. Implications of this 
Content analysis for further rt*search in i es|K>nse to literature 
and its utilttv for Bch(K)l u^utn in futuristics are discussed. 

\ 
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AN ANALYSIS OF NATIVE AMERICAN VERBAL IMAGES 
AA^THBY ARE 8ELATE0 TO CUILORkN'S LITERATURE 

Order No. 7809149 

WfCKBRSKAMi Elatno B.raundi D.Ed The Pennsylvania State 
University, 1918. t42pp. Advisers: Jane M« Madseni Ger« 
aid GIpp 
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Purpose 



Tlie purpose of this study was to (t) determine the verbal 
images currently used by non-Native American college stu* 
' Native American college students, and authors of chU- 
ttren^e books to characterize Native American^ and (2) com- 
pare these verbal images with the Kats and Braly List of 
Verbal Stereotypes to assess its appropriateness for deter- 
mining stereotypical language in children's books which con- 
tain utrttten references to Native Americans* 
• « 

Procedures 

In order to elicit an inclusive range of verbal images cur- 
rently used to characterize Native Americans, 952 non-Native 
Ameriean and 213 Native American college students re^onded 
to M anonymous, open-ended questionnaire. The data resulted 
la three lis^s* each containing the 28 most firequently used 
words cited by the respective groups. List 1 contained those 
words which non-Native Aitierican college students felt char- 
adteriaed Native Americans* List 2, generated by Native Amer- 
lean college students, contained those words they felt others 
use to characterize then . List 3, also generated by Native 
Aniarlcaif college students, contained words they felt charac- 
ter izM themselves as f<ative Americans. List 4, derived from 
ted sample of cMldren's books^ contained the 125 words 
lost frequently by children's authors to characterize 
I Americans* 

»8e four lists of verbal Images were analyzed for slml- 
bs (S) and differences (D) In six combinations* Each of : 
tte four lists was also Individually compared with the Katz and 
Braly List of Verbal Stereotypes to determine the proportion 
of words each held in common with It* These ten comparlsonr 
provided the basis tor answering the seven major questions of 
the study. 

» * 
Results 

Based on the results of this study, the Katz and Braly List 
of Verbal Stereotypes Is not an appropriate Instrument for lo- 
cating the presence of stereotypical language in children's 
books which contain wrtttcn rcforenrea to Native Americans. 
The Katz and Braly List contained very fow of the terms cur- 
rently used by non-Native Atnertrun and Native American col- 
lege students to characterl^.e Native An^ericans and none of 
the words used most frequently by children's authors to char- 
acterUe Nat tve^Anier leans. It uas ai^parent In this study that 
a large variety of verbal Images was uned to churacterlxe Na- 
tive Americans* Also, those words used most frequently were 
different de|)cndl^g on the group that i;i neruted the terms* 
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WILLIAMSON* NUiry^Ann Litt/» Bd.l). (IniversUy of Virginia, 
1977. 417ii|i. 

The Henkela \vi»rf* a\clannish frontlor German-Amerlran 
family who, in U\0\ e5%tUbli^hiKl the Ctrst (Wurman Uutguage 
newsp9per smith oT Baltimore* Kncottra^ed hy Paul Henkel^ 
patriarch of the (.uully, there was issued from the family press 
a stream of /hurrh synod mumtes and tiiajor l uth^ran workn, 
more than from anv tether American Lutheran publishit\<; house* 
The Henkt*N wrri» vspt»riaUy lntprt»st»H! in rhildren*tt education. 
They pubU*.lied at least twenty -two works (or .uid about Chil- 
dren. From thi* llenkel Pi i»ns emi»ri:ed nu>rallstic story books, 
school twoks, hvmn .tncl pravor biM>ks aiu!, fur the parents, 
,.JOks of advicf on rhUd-riMi ui|;. 



The focus of th*8 study was the Konkol family press and 
their daidren*s books as the best available and most extensive 
sample of German-American educational values in nineteenth * 
century Amerioiu In particular the study was designed fM 
thr^ purposes; 

1) to examine contributions of the Henkei Press with re« 
spect to educational and religious neifds of German-Americans 
in the nineteenth century; / 

2) to analyze three Luther an. i^alues within the books: 

• 3) to make avallabk? tor the iirst time, in the appendix, 
material only recently translated which not only provides sup- 
port for this study but which creates u valuable primary source, 
^olle^tlpn for further studies. 

The/research conducted was divide into the following chop- 
tors; 

Chapter 2: The movenients of tlie Germans in America was 
-traced. Tlie educational problems the Gornun-Amoricans 
facctjd were dfscussed in terms of the emerging ^American 
Spirit.* The secular tendencies were analyzed which indicated 
tlie n^Bd for German children's Uterature to counteract English 
Inftaence. 

Chapter 3: The problems German Lutherans faced during 
the period of the «Seco9d Great Awakenii«* was the focus ol 
this chapter* Strong ^liiphasls on Lutheran values in the Renkel 
eUldren's Uterature was po^rayed as a response to tendencies 
Md pressures which threatened to undermine orthodox Lutheran 



Chapter 4? ResMrch presented In this chapter iUustrated 
the Impact of the Henkel family on American Lutheraaism and 
their eHortet^ produce Lutheran educational materials* The 
orthodox conservatism of the Henkel family was traced in their 
Btti^ean and American bacl«rounds» 

Chapter 5: In this chapter the children's Uterature was 
ebronologically presented. The increased innovative methods 
and amount of children's Uterature Indicated a growing concern 
for preservation of Lutheran vahies« 

Chapter 6: In this chapter twelve stories were analyied in 
terms of hierarchy, schooltog and free wllL General state- 
ments were drawn from the stories to indicate Henkel under- 
standing of Lutheran values* 

Chapter 7: A summary of the reUgious and secular f . ces 
threatening Cerman*American culture was given. Further 
commentary was made on the transmitting of three Lutheran 
values by the Henkels. The sqppendix as a source of information 
on nineteenth century German-American Lutheran life was 
noted. 



A DESCRIPTIVE STUDY OF TWO APPROACHES TO THE 
TEACHING OF LITERATURE; AN ORAL ENSEMBLE AP- 
PROACH AND A STANDAItt) APPROACH 

Order No. 7912920 

YATES. Janle Latalne Bartlett, Ph D. The University of Iowa, 
1978. 322pp. Supervisur: Professor John W. Conner 

Pu rpo se 

The puriKjse of this study was to explore two major possibil- 
ities: that an oral ensentble approach to the teaching of liters'* 
tare ml^ht motivate students enrolled in literature tourses to 
be present, prompt and prepared; and, that the ensemble con-i 
cept might encourage student -centered interaction and resix>nse 
in secondary schmil classriK)ms. / 

P^rocedlures 

Two sections of the same twelve-week literature course 
were tau^;ht by two different methods: one course was taught 
by a totally oral ensemble approach and the other was taught 
b>- a standard approach. Both approaches were used in an elec- 
tive literature course for eleventh and twelfth grade secondary 
students 

The standard approach consisted of a rombuiation of: 
(1) oral and silent reading, (2) writing - qui//<»s, tests, papers 
related to the literature, liook reports, and 4)ther written re- 
^nses. (3) talking and discussion. (4) acting out scenes, 
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(D-projOcts, and (6) films. This was a tMcher-dlrected course; 
Iht tilcher eiqplalnedi elarUtsd^ sxpUcatsd, Informed, and ques- 
t toft sd. The students were interpreters^ and discussers* 
VThs oral ensemble approach consisted of oral activities: 

(1) Mi interpretationt (Z) oral reports on interviews, (3) oral 
feporls on observations, (4) readers theatre, (S) discussion, 
(6) reiMliQg aloitd, (7) informal talks, (8) monologuing, (9) oral 
projects, and (10) oral compositions/ No written work was 
acceded for evaluation in this class. It was an oral student- 
directed class with the teacher as participant and tte students 
as discussers, interpreters and creators* 

Findings » 

For the twelve-week term, the orafclass had 29.5% less 
absenies, 14% less tardiness and 12% more assignments com«* 
pleted than the standard class. Tapes of discussions at the end 
of the ter>m revealed that -for every fifty minutes ct classtime, 
nine moi^^ minutes were used in direqt tctacher talk in the stan- 
dard class than In the pral class; seventeen more minuteswere 
used in t<!acher to student talk in the standard class than in the 
oral class; and thirty-five less minutes were used in student 
to stuitont talk in the standard class than in the oral class. Re- 
sults indicate that the oral class was a 8tudent-centered-inter« 
adton-response class and the standard cladsnvas primarily 
teacher-centered. At the end oi the term» the students in the 
oral class expressed satisfaction with, and enjoyment of, the 
course ^ith only one complaint; the students in class two e««* 
pressed^some satisfaction, but there were twenty-six com- 
; plaints in their final comments* 

In summary, there were positive consequences in the use of 
a totally oral ensemble approach to the teaching of literature 
in that: U) there were fewer absences and less tardiness, 

(2) nui'^e assignments were completed^ (3) there was less time 
spent in teacher talk and more time spent in student -initiated 
talk, and ^4) there, was more satisfaction expressed by the stu*^ 
dents. These four consequences imply that students are more 
motivated to^be prompt, present and prepaied if they feel re- 
sponsible to the course and to each other because they have 
provided much personal input into the course. 
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